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EDITORIAL NOTES 


E print this month the first of what we hope will be a regular 
series of “‘ Wireless ”’ Chronicles. This particular chronicle 
deals only with a month’s transmissions from Daventry : 
our scope will be widened later. 
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Oe reece, are those, and they occasionally write to us, who very much 


regret the invention of wireless. We understand their point of view, 
as we do that of the persons who are sorry about the motor-car. The 
opponents of the aeroplane we sympathise with more strongly, as that 
machine has done nobody any good, is very expensive commercially and 
has added to war new terrors, of which it certainly did not stand in need. 
But it is no good bleating. Even if we did (which we don’t) regret the 
invention of wireless, we should certainly hold that our business now was 
to make the best of it. Nobody who does not wish to use it is compelled 
to use it; and even the Concert Parties and the talks on “ The Empire’s 
Clover Crops ” and “‘ A Trip to Victoria Nyanza ” do not destroy life or 
property. As wireless users, there seem to us at the moment to be two 
great fields for improvement. The first is, primarily, of national interest ; 
the second is international in its relations. 
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AKE the national first. There is no doubt at all—as papers hostile 
to the B.B.C. are continually saying—that the present B.B.C. pro- 
grammes satisfy nobody. The Daventry station was added to the London 
station, as a megaphone is put to the lips of a man ; and a long series of 


provincial stations, partly engaged in relaying London and partly in 
B 
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disseminating the noises of local entertainers and hotel orchestras, has 
been set up to supplement these. The fact remains that the choice of the 
listener who is wholly or largely confined to English stations is still very 
much restricted. If you are a lover of good music who happens to be bored 
by Scotch entertainers or lectures about Dentistry, you may find (when you 
switch on) that London and Daventry are giving what you dislike and that 
all other British stations (except perhaps Aberdeen, which you can’t hear, 
or which is blended with something else) are relaying London. If, per 
contra, you hate good music and only want My Coal-Black Baby in 
Shanghai or instruction about Carburettors, an hour may pass during which 
you can obtain nothing but Mozart or Debussy. 
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© Pn English services, in fact, have been so far run on the principle of 
supplying something for everybody on the same wave-length—which, 
for the ordinary loud-speaker receiver, means the Daventry wave-length. 
The aim of the authorities is no doubt excellent. They do not wish to 
segregate the “‘high-brows”’ and the “ low-brows ” : they want (certainly) 
to educate the general public up to good music, they may even (more 
doubtfully) desire to humanize the intelligentsia by inducing them to ' 
listen to the Charlestons and the stories about saxpences. The aim, as 
anybody may discover who talks freely and frankly to his barber, his 
barmaid, his neighbours and his relatives, has not been achieved. Some 
swear because they dare not switch on lest they should be afflicted by 
elementary talks or dance-music ; others (and these the most numerous 
and least publicly vocal) pathetically complain that the wireless is great fun 
but the programmes are above their heads. London and Daventry, in fact, 
are doing much what a man would do who should try to produce a daily 
paper pleasing to the whole population and compounded of two pages of 
Times, two pages of Daily Telegraph, two pages of Daily Express and two 
pages of Daily Mirror, with a little London Mercury, Strand, Titbits, 
Answers and T.P.’s Weekly thrown in. “ A little of what you fancy does 
you good ” Marie Lloyd used to sing ; but a little of what every sort of 
person fancies produces another effect. 
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ae it out, is the answer. When the next high power station is set 
up, segregate the “ items ”’ into classes. Two programmes, of course, 
would not completely fill the bill ; but at least people would be given an 
alternative, and there would be nothing to prevent a man from switching 
to and fro as his whim dictated. Three would be better still : with three 
one could ensure (the most important thing) that at whatever hour of the 
performing day “ good” music should be obtainable by the people (and 
they are increasing in number) who want it. 
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ates. other urgent matter is the problem of the filling of the air. 


Wireless is international : other things being equal there are many 
occasions on which a curious person would rather listen to a foreign than 
an English station ; and the larger the range of choice the more satisfied, 
and the more enlightened, the public. When crystal sets were general no 
question arose, their range being so narrow. But crystal sets, which have 
already disappeared from America, will before long disappear here. 
Every home will have a valve-set capable of receiving from foreign stations 
if reception is uninterfered with. ‘The obstacles at present are two-fold. 
One is that most sets are deficient in “ cutting-out apparatus ’’—a matter 
for the manufacturers and time. The other is that the one programme 
from Daventry, relayed from a score of stations on varying wave-lengths, 
is far too widely diffused and gets in the way of many of the most attractive 
foreign stations, blurring or completely obliterating them—the sedulous 
searcher being reduced to solitary vigils at odd hours, early on Sunday 
morning or late on Sunday night. ‘The number of British stations (the 
U.S.A., which is halving its stations, has set the example) should be 
severely reduced (even though that mean that we shall lose the weekly 
service from Blackpool and the weekly fox-trot by the Stow-on-the-Wold 
Arions) and those that remain should be spread over the ether in such a 
way as to inflict the minimum of interference upon accessible foreign 
stations. The two problems are to some extent interlinked. The more we 
improve the British services the less listeners will wish (after their first 
exploratory curiosity and ardour for coil-changing and dial-turning has 
been appeased) to listen to the foreigners. 
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COTTAGE Fund is being promoted by the Royal Society of Arts. 

It is intended with it to assist the humbler owners of older cottages, 
when providing the conveniences which modern civilization demands, so 
that these additions, alterations or repairs may be made in the manner 
which fine buildings deserve but which economy forbids. Local authorities, 
now encouraged by the Rural Housing Act to take over such buildings, 
are among those to whom such help may be given. The first printed 
reference to this fund was made in THE LONDON Mercury in its August 
number last year, under the heading ‘‘ Folk Architecture.”’ On January 26 
the Prime Minister presided at the inaugural meeting in the Society’s hall. 
Lately we have received from this society a booklet, The Preservation of 
Ancient Cottages, containing a twelve-page letter from Mr. Baldwin, in 
which he asks the public to supply by free gift a substantial fund to be 
applied on the broadest national lines to the actual preservation of ancient 
cottages. And in support of Mr. Baldwin’s appeal there is a note by Mr. 
Thomas Hardy. 
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4 
WN ce the greatest living master of letters writes with the first 

statesman of England to launch an appeal for so good a purpose we 
hope it is unnecessary for us to add our recommendation that our readers 
should respond generously. We do so, however, for we are aware that there 
are some who, lacking knowledge, may believe that the council of the 
Royal Society of Arts by organising this appeal is merely following a well- 
worn path, if indeed it is not treading on the heels of other groups of men 
who have already passed the same way. This is not so. The Royal Society 
of Arts is making a new track through unbroken territory. No Society 
already exists to provide money for the worthy maintenance of these 
buildings. The new Council for the Preservation of Rural England is a body 
formed to co-ordinate the action of existing societies which endeavour to 
lead public opinion in defending from the inroads of vulgarity the chance 
or designed beauties of country lanes, of villages, and of open moorland. 
Even the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings has no fund 
from which it can give help for actual repair work ; indeed, with Sir 
Frank Baines and others, it has keenly encouraged the foundation of the 
new fund. A parallel body, but one concerned with quite other work, is 
the Incorporated Church Building Society : it was endowed in the nineteenth 
century to provide funds for the repair of old and the building of new 
churches. The new fund will be used on similar lines but for different — 
purposes. From it money will be provided to preserve the humble but 
magnificent architecture of England. Mr. Baldwin’s letter contains this 
sentence “‘ Nothing is more characteristic of England’s countryside than 
the cottage homes which, for century upon century, have sheltered her 
sturdy sons of toil.” 
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pees the auspices of the Belgian Government a committee has 
been set up to celebrate the tenth anniversary of the death of 
Emile Verhaeren, the greatest Belgian writer of his age. On November 27 
the poet (who fell in front of a French train ten years ago) will be buriedin 
St. Amand, his native village, as he wished to be. M. Wansart, the sculptor, 
has designed a medal, which is to be sold for the benefit of the Conmmem- 
oration Fund. The price is 5s. in bronze; the silvered bronze medal 
costs 10s.; applications should be sent to M. Henry Chefnay, 26, rue 


Fontaine d’ Amour, 4 Schaerbeek. Verhaeren, who spent the last years of — 


his life in England as a “‘ Belgian refugee,” was one of the greatest writers — 
of his age : a poet and a sociologist whose affinities ranged from Rémy de 
Gourmont to Mr. Sidney Webb. At the time of his death he was very ~ 
widely read ; not only were his poems universally discussed but his plays — 
were everywhere produced. Since the war he has, except in his own 
country, been neglected. The tenth anniversary may serve to recall 
attention to the magnitude of his practical achievement. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


NEW edition of Godwin’s memoir of his wife, Mary Wollstonecraft, is 

being included by Messrs. Constable in their series of ‘‘ Constable Classics.” 

This will be the first reprint for a hundred years, and contains much new 

information concerning the life, opinions and friendships of Godwin’s wife. 
There are also reprinted the series of love-letters to Gilbert Imlay which, though 
previously published in fragmentary form, have now been brought together as a 
series. ‘l'en of the illustrations are after original drawings by William Blake, only two 
or three of which have ever been reproduced before. 
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E have received a copy of the British Museum Quarterly, No. 4 (for March, 


1927), in which the most interesting information for our readers may be that 
the Department of Printed Books has acquired a copy of the first edition of Tristram 
Shandy, as well as an early Portuguese travel-book, the [tinerario de Antonio Conaleyro. 
This was printed at Coimbra in 1560 but contains descriptions of journeys made by 
the author between 1523 and 1529. ‘This book has been acquired, by exchange, from 
H. M. King Manuel of Portugal, and of special interest, in view of our new-gained 
familiarity with Arabia, is a journey from Ormuz to Lisbon via the Arabian desert, 
Tripoli, Venice and Genoa. The Quarterly is published at 2s. a copy, or 8s. a year. 
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HE Museum has also benefited by the sale of an unnamed foreign collection 

of woodcuts and metal cuts of the fifteenth century at Sotheby’s last winter, 
and among the specimens added are a woodcut, thought to be of French origin, of 
the Virgin and Child with St. Anne, shortly before 1500, and a rare but damaged 
German woodcut of what is described as “‘ The Holy Family in an extended sense.” 
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UBLIC opinion which is, after all (despite Mr. Baldwin) the fairy godmother of 
slang, has dropped the phrase “‘ Augustan Books ” in favour of the easier “ Six- 
pennies.” The latest batch is described as the “‘ Second Series ”—a distinction which 
the new length of the editorial note makes evident. Mr. Yeats and Mr. Monro are the 
modern poets, while Francis ‘Thompson bridges the gap between them and Herbert 
and Donne. 
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EVERSING a too common order of events, The New Criterion, the literary 

review which is edited by Mr. T. S. Eliot and published by Faber & Gwyer, 
has become a monthly instead of a quarterly. The first issue of The Monthly Criterion, 
as it will henceforth be known, was to be on sale on Thursday, April 28th (too late 
for us to notice it this month) ; and it will be similarly published in future on the 
last Thursday of each month. The price of the Review is reduced from 55 to 2s. 6d. 
net. The white cover is replaced by a coloured cover ; otherwise the format remains 
the same. A rather larger proportion of space will be given to the Book Reviews. All 
the features of “‘ The New Criterion” will be continued, including the Editorial 
“* Commentary ” and the Music and Foreign ‘“‘ Chronicles”. 
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6 
iN: a Special General Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects, on the 

28th March, Sir Herbert Baker, A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A., was elected by the Members 
and his name will be submitted to his Majesty the King as a fit recipient of the Royal 
Gold Medal for Architecture for the year 1927. The Medal was presented last year 
to Professor Ragnar Ostberg (Honorary Corresponding Member of the R.1.B.A.), of 
Stockholm. 
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IR ERNEST HODDER-WILLIAMS has died at the age of fifty : he had a 
long illness during the winter and his many friends thought that he had come 
successfully through, but a weakened heart gave way in the end. The chairman of 
Hodder and Stoughton was one of the best-liked men in the publishing world; for 
all his great enterprise he was both modest and quiet, and to be published by him was 
usually to become his personal friend. He was educated at the City of London 
School, at University College, and abroad, and wrote a life of Sir George Williams 
and a book on the work of the Red Cross. 
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WO new A.R.A.’s have-been elected: Mr. E. Guy Dawber and Mr. Henry 

Rushbury. Both elections may be warmly applauded. Mr. Dawber, President 
of the R.I.B.A. and founder of the Council for the Preservation of Rural England, 
is a fine architect in our thoroughly native Cotswold tradition ; and Mr. Rushbury 
is an admirable draughtsman, with an especial fondness for buildings, whose extra- 
ordinary accuracy never militates against freshness of feeling and is coupled with a 
rare sense of composition. Those who have not had the good fortune to attend his 
shows may be referred to the drawings reproduced on the Oxford University 
Almanacks for 1926 and 1927. 


Modern Portraits 


LI—AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 
By Powys Evans 


POET Tey 
Two Songs from the Old Countryman 


I 


CRAZY man that found a cup 
When all but dead of thirst, 
Hardly dared to wet his mouth 

Imagining moon accursed, 

That another mouthful 

And his beating heart would burst. 

October last I found it too 

But found it dry as bone, 

And for that reason am I crazed 

And my sleep is gone. 


II 


HAVE old women’s secrets now 

That had those of the young. 

Madge tells me what I dared not think 
When my blood was strong, 
And what had drowned a lover once 
Sounds like an old song. 


Though Margery is like a fish 

If thrown in Madge’s way, 

We three make up a solitude ; 

For none alive to-day 

Can know the stories that we know 
Or say the things we say. 


How such a man had pleasured most 
Of friends that are gone, 

How such a pair loved many years 
And such a pair but one, 

Stories of the bed of straw 

Or the bed of down. 


W. B. YEATS 
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Four Songs from the Young Countryman 
I 


HOUGH nurtured like the sailing moon 
In beauty’s murderous brood, 

She walked awhile and blushed awhile 
And on my pathway stood, 


Until I thought her body bore 
A heart of flesh and blood. 


But since I laid a hand thereon 
And found a heart of stone, 

I have attempted many things 
And not a thing is done: 

For every hand is lunatic 

That travels on the moon. 


She smiled and that transfigured me 
And left me but a lout, 

Maundering here and maundering there, 
Emptier of thought 

Than heavenly circuit of its stars 

When the moon sails out. 


II 
IKE the moon her kindness is 
If kindness I may call 
What has not comprehension in’t : 
But is the same for all; 


As though my sorrow were a scene 
Upon a painted wall. 


So like a bit of stone I lie 
Under a broken tree, 

I could recover if I shriek 

My heart’s agony 

To passing bird, but I am dumb 
From human dignity. 


Ill 
MERMAID found a swimming lad 
Ac him for her own, 
Pressed her body to his body 
Laughed, and plunging down, 
Forgot in cruel happiness 
That even lovers drown. 
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IV 
HAVE pointed out the yelling pack 
The hare leap to the wood, 
And when I pass a compliment 
Rejoice as lover should, 
At the drooping of an eye 
At the mantling of the blood. 


Then suddenly my heart is wrung 
By her distracted air, 

And I remember wildness lost, 
And after swept from there 

And set down standing in the wood 
At the death of the hare. 


Day's End 


W. B. YEATS 


Of wonder and beauty and mystery half revealed ; 
The sun, entangled, backward gazing in his going, 
Touching with lingering light dim wood and dusky weald ; 
The sun, entangling yet, nor wholly disentangled, 

Loath from the fading scene to break away, 
As if it had not, till this hour, savoured 
The unutterable pathos of completed day. 


"To setting sun, and the ending day, and the old, old aura 


So the human soul that sinks to its own last setting 
Is conscious too of one long western ray, 

Lighting with swift, unearthly revelation 

Those morning heights that far to eastward lay— 
And the hushed soul is touched to sunset silence, 
Close lipped on words it is too late to say, 

Conscious that only thus, at sunset and at day’s end, 
Looking at life done with and passed away, 

It sees, with tardy prescience, the meaning 

In every stock and stone passed by the way— 

Yes, sunset sadness reigns in that last hour 

When on the western brink we stand, our backs to night, 
Seeing at last, so far and yet so clearly, 

Upon the hills of youth, the fading light,— 

Beyond the dark, we say, another dawn may meet us, 
But even so we stand, our faces to the east, 

Knowing howe’er so many dawns may greet us, 

The dawn that lit those hills shall not be least. 


KENNETH ASHLEY 


POETRY 
TWO POEMS 


In a London Ballroom, 1926 


UST our eyes meet so often? Then, I fear, 
DM Bectes is all in vain. 
; But if your heart is merciful, my dear, 
Look not again. 


Yet once so slight a favour, it is true, 
Set every sense on fire, 
To melt in tenderness and love for you, 
This soul entire. 


And later, it may be, when hope was gone, 
A look one half as kind, 
Had spared all bitterness, and sent me on 
With even mind. 


But now the time for remedy is past, 
No use to pine and fret ; 
The fever’s sultry course is run at last, 
The pain is set. 


You, who had Heaven and healing in your glance, 
Hurl not this venomed dart, 
Flash not this two-edged dagger, as you dance, 
To probe my heart. 


To Grey-Eyed Athene 


ERE then am I, where I have longed to be, 
Hive thy hallowed precinct, Heavenly Maid, 
Farther than wise Odysseus have I strayed, 
Borne swift and sure across the boundless sea. 
No Scylla and Charybdis lurked for me, 
Nor charmed was I by Circe and her wine, 
Nor on Calypso’s isle did I repine ;' 
Over the waves no Siren melody 
Stole soft and sweet to win me from my way. 
Turn thy grey eyes towards Phaleron Bay, 
And thou shalt see the craft on which I came. 
Smoke-belching, sailless, she would put to shame, 
The swiftest of the ships of Conon’s day, 
That with two hundred oarsmen lashed the spray, 
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And with broad sails invoked the tempest’s aid. 

Soon she must quit the harbour, ere the shade 

Of evening falls, and bear my love away. 

But here within thy temple would I stay 

And by immortal beauty be consoled. 

Thy marble pillars turn to burnished gold, 

Touched by the setting sun ; against the wall 

And on the ground their stately shadows fall. 

O noble pillars, pillars tall and cold, 

What tales and histories could ye unfold, 

Could ye but speak your story !—Rest content 

For ye have found a voice more eloquent 

Than any speech. To me, as I behold 

Your silent majesty, the past is told, 

The epic parchment of the years unrolled. 

The sound of many flutes is in my ear, 

Once more the Goddess stands with shield and spear, 

To guard the holy city from her foes, 

And up the hill the long procession goes 

In votive carnival. I seem to hear 

From distant Salamis cheer rise on cheer, 

As the proud Mede is beaten to his knees 

And Xerxes swept for ever from the seas. 

Yonder from Kerameikus, past the trees, 

The Mystics’ hymn is wafted, loud and clear, 

The sacred song, Iacckus’ sweet refrain ; 

All through Demeter’s flower-bespangled plain 

They'll sing it lustily. The sun goes down 

And I am lost with fancies : in the town, 

In far-famed Athens of the Violet Crown, 

The lights appear, like jewels that have lain 

All day locked in their casket but again 

Are worn at night. Soon will her ship have gone, 

But I turn sadly to the Parthenon. 

My sight is dimmed with tears, and it were vain 

Wet eyes towards Phaleron’s Bay to strain. — 
Acropolis, April, 1926. EDWARD MARJORIBANKS 


At the Ge 5 


The Colonel waits in the Sitting ree 
HE old red Colonel sits in his chair 
(Nobody else has ever sat there : 
Nobody else would dare.) 
The old red Colonel sits in his chair : 
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Sits and glares 

At the empty chairs ; 
His wife’s, his son’s, his sister’s chair. 
Ten past eight. ‘Ten past eight. 
His wife, his son, his sister late. 
Always late. Always late. 
Servants, relations, everybody late. 
Nothing matters. Nobody cares. 
They serve cold soup on red-hot plates ; 
Hot roast beef on ice-cold plates ; 
Strawberry jelly on szzzling plates. 
Just like Mary. She doesn’t care. 
That damn boy. He doesn’t care. 
As for Harriett—God ! what a name— 
Always ready to fix the blame— 
Stubborn as a mule—on him, ON HIM! 
(Holy old maid, teaching and preaching 
Everybody else but her’s a sinner : 
Grey old hypocrite, skinny and grim)— 
O, he doesn’t ask much, but a QUARTER past eight, 
When dinner’s at eight, and everybody late 
Night after night ; everybody late ! 
The old red Colonel sits and glares : 
Looks once more at the empty chairs : 
Glares and glowers ; glowers—and blares 
“When the devil is dinner ? Dinner!!!” 


Feet on the stairs. 

Fidgeting in the hall. 

Voice of his sister upstairs : 

“* Richard—-stupid—servants—bawl— ” 
BONG! 

Thank God, the gong ! 


Il. 
His wife serves the cold beef. 


OW dull and sulky Richard is. 
How ugly he is, if you make your mind a blank 
And then look quickly at his face. 
Ugly—Uch !—tthose veins 
All over his face 
Blotches like raspberry stains— 
How ugly and dull and sulky Richard is ! 
And that sister of his— 
She hates me. Why is she here ? 
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Withered crank ! 
“ Beef, my dear ? 
The potatoes, Ted !”’ 
O, I wish I could understand that boy. 
He tells me nothing. Hardly speaks. 
What a fool I have been! I might have known him. 
I might have stayed behind and mothered him— 
Bosh ! Insincere! What a life! I preferred instead 
To live the only existence I can enjoy. 
Twenty years of it. Good years. 
But now—to bear with bullies and freaks 
And pretend to be always meek and afraid. 
Live like the Light Brigade— 
‘ Mine not to make reply, 
Mine not to reason why ’"— 
O, damn these tears ! Get back, tears ! 
‘““'The chutney, Ted!” 


III 
The Colonel eats his beef. 


HE old red Colonel gobbles in silence. 
(No use grumbling. Nobody cares.) 
And his fumbling mind goes wandering, jumbling 
Higgle-piggle past and present ; buzzing, fussing, bumbling : 
Worry, worry, worry ; on 
Cairo, curry ; 
(Old cares, new cares—nobody cares !) 
Cold beef, hot plates, prunes and sago : 
Bungalows and mangoes ; 
Pyramids and banjoes ; 
Poodlefaking parties and those pre-war tangoes : 
Mena House and Mary and a dapper damn Dago. 
Called him a Jingo— 
HIM, by Jingo !— 
Called a Jingo by a damn young Dago ! 
Mary flirting with a dirty Dago— 
What could you do with a wife like that ? 
*“ BEEF, I said—and much less fat. 
No, | WONT touch prunes and sago.”’ 
(Nobody cares. Nobody cares.) 
iL CGe Lede 
That boy Ted. 
Dumb as a post : 
Guts of a ghost— 
Where’s that chutney ? ‘“‘ Chutney, Ted!” 
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Funny how Mary stares and stares. 
Beaky nose—beastly nose. 
Funny how quickly beauty goes. 
‘““ Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your beauty go? ”’ 
With powder and paint, so raddled and quaint, 
And false teeth all in a row! 
How many years ago? 
Fifteen or so. 
How she flirted and danced and chattered 
With any young cub of a subaltern who flattered. 
Always a silly fool, Mary. 
Ted! he’s another. 
Just like his mother. 
Never says a word. 
Can’t make him utter. 
One of those lily-livered, milk and water, bread and butter 
MUFES ! 
I don’t care. I DON’T CARE ! 
(Must have spoken that aloud. They heard.) 
That old maid, that sister of mine, 
Why is she here, why is she here ? 
Sits and stuffs: sniffs and stuffs ! 
And always ready to pry and peer 
With a “‘ Mary, of course it’s no business of mine, 
But really and truly, Richard, my dear ! ” 
Lean old cat. Damned old cat. 
And Mary encourages and keeps her here. 
What can you do with a wife like that ? 
With a wife and a son and a sister like that ! 


The Colonel’s son muses over his prunes. 


IV 


ATHER looks mouldy to-night ; 
Better lie low. 
Why does mother paint up so? 
Why doesn’t anybody ever speak ? 
Thank God, school next week ! 
Speech day? Better not have them. No. 
What on earth would everyone say ? 
Pity they both of ’em look so queer. 
And as for Aunt—Lord, what a freak ! 
Why do they keep her here ? 
Are they like this always when I’m away ? 
Thank God, school next week ! 
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V 
Aunt Harriett plays a game, but on its completion relapses into self-pity. 


UNT sits silent, eating cheese, 
With scraps and tit-bits hidden on her knees. 
Nobody looking—a sigh of relief— 
She pops them into her handkerchief. 
Every evening she plays the same 
Dangerous and diverting game. 
Beef and pudding and fruit, if you please, 
For the cat and the parrot and the Pekingese— 
Pets so plump they seldom eat 
A hard-won tit-bit or stolen sweet. 
But what does it matter ? The game’s the thing. 
The thrill of it every evening. 
Quick ! And into her napkinned lap 
A tit-bit falls with a slither and slap. 
Nobody saw. Nobody heard. 
Her heart is like a singing-bird ! 


She folds her napkin, trying in vain 
To hide each dismal damning stain. 


Why does her brother stare at her so? 
And Mary too—and that boy Ted ? 
Surely, surely they cannot KNOW ! 

Why do they keep on staring so? 

(She determines to go to bed 

As soon as the darling pets are fed.) 

Why should they stare P—staring as though 
They hated her. Why should they hate her so ? 
Why should they all of them hate her so? 
Why? Why? 

Doesn’t she try 

Never to interfere ? 

(Except, of course, when Richard is crude, 
Or Mary wretched, or Edward rude— 

But then with only a “‘ Come, my dear ! ”’) 
Oh! Oh! 

If they hate her so 

Why do they have her here ? 

Pity. Pity! Where could she go? 
Charity—Base ingratitude !— 

WHY should they TORTURE her so ?— 
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VI 
The‘Colonel fails to digest his beef. 
HE old red Colonel sits in his chair, 
(Nobody else has ever sat there, 
Nobody else would dare.) 
The old red Colonel sits in his chair 
Ready for his game of solitaire, 
Fixing the cards with a truculent stare— 
His wife is sitting in his sister’s chair. 
His son is sitting in his wife’s chair. 
Nobody is sitting in Ted’s chair. 
Harriett isn’t there. 
Why can’t they sit in their own damn chairs ? 
(Nobody cares. Nobody cares.) 
The old red Colonel deals, and glares. 
The old red Colonel deals—and cheats. 
The old red Colonel deals, and swears : 
Scatters all the cards upon the floor, and blares 
‘““ WHY can’t you sit in your own damn seats ? 


GET INTO YOUR OWN DAMN SEATS!” 


VII 
The Colonel ts in bed. 


HE old red Colonel lies 
Wide awake. 
The moon spills light, 
Queer light, 
On the quilt. 
A honey-gold lake 
That shone 
On his eyes 
For a minute, 
Through flutt’ring curtain: light uncertain 
Spilt 
In quick dash and splash so bright 
For a minute, 
So quickly come and gone. 


One part of him is angry with the curtain and the wind and the 
moon ; 
He lies awake, determining to see to things—to see to things, 
soon. 
Meanwhile— 
Is it worth the while ? 
What’s sleep, when the moon’s alight ? 
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—lIn the Sind desert lying awake 
By the pool, awaiting the dawn 
And the ride into the dawn’s rose, 
And the numb fingers, and the dawn-flight 
Of the duck over the lake : 
In the Himalayas lying awake 
Between the pines and the snows, 
Waiting to strike camp 
And tramp 
In the cold early morning before the sun’s blaze : 
In the Jungle, wide awake, 
Waiting for the tiger, 
Tiger, ‘Tiger, 
In a night of striped light and shadow ; branches, grasses, and 
thin moon-rays. 


At the Seven Pagodas, 
Sea-surrounded temples 
Of silent gods ; lying like a suppliant, 
Lying awake, 
On the rounded feet of the calm stone elephant, 
Watching the silver-shining waves 
Break in gold on the graves. 
At the water-lily temple, 
The Temple of Philae, 
A lily spread, 
A stone flower in the lake : 
Like a boy enthralled 
Lying awake 
On a ruin, a leaf, 
Watching the white blossom, 
The lily-temple called 
Cesar’s Bed— 


Nor love, nor grief, 
Nor anger, nor heart-ache 
Touches him now : 
Asleep, asleep ; 
‘Taken to the moon’s bosom 
When? How? 
A. EG. AY CINE 
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THE LADIES OF LLANGOLLEN 
By JOHN GORE 
[Lord Tankerville has just put up for sale the famous cottage at Plasnewydd]. 


XACTLY one hundred years ago, Prince Piickler-Muskau, 

visiting these islands, made a special journey to Wales to visit the 

“two most celebrated virgins in Europe.’ These were the 

Ladies of Llangollen, whose fame once rang across Europe and 
whose memory is still green as the grass in the Vale of Llangollen. The 
Prince’s visit was paid not a moment too soon, for the ink with which he 
recorded his impressions was hardly dry before the fifty-year partnership 
was broken up by the death of the elder of these remarkable ladies. 

Considering their fame, for which in modern view the slightest 
justification existed, it is curious how incomplete is the record of their lives 
and how inaccurate are the legends and statements which concern them. 
A fog of mystery and error surrounds their ages, the important dates in 
their lives, their titles and their characters. Lady Eleanor Butler was the 
third daughter of Walter, de jure sixteenth Earl of Ormonde, by Ellen 
Morres, whom he married in 1732. ‘There were four children of the 
marriage, of whom the only son, John, was born in 1740. It is possible, of 
course, that he was the youngest of the family, but the evidence, such as 
it is, points to Eleanor’s having been born in 1744. 

In 1790, John’s right to the title of Earl of Ormonde was affirmed by the 
Irish House of Lords; his father and grandfather before him never 
assumed the title, though their right to it was unquestioned. John, 
however, assumed the title of seventeenth earl, and his sisters were in the 
same year, 1790, raised to the rank of an earl’s daughters. Miss Sarah 
Ponsonby (wrongly described as the Honourable Sarah Ponsonby in the 
Dictionary of National Biography) was almost certainly born in 1754, ten 
years after Lady Eleanor. Her father was Chambré Brabazon Ponsonby, of 
Ashgrove, M.P., whose second wife, Louisa, daughter of John Lyons of 
Belmont, Westmeath, was her mother. Chambré’s father was son of a 
younger brother (killed at Fontenoy) of the first Earl of Bessborough. 

In 1774, when Miss Butler, as she then was, was thirty and Miss 
Ponsonby twenty, these two, who had become bosom friends, decided to 
live together in seclusion. They propounded this revolutionary suggestion 
to their families, and it was met with every possible objection which 
outraged convention could hastily collect. They accordingly eloped. 
Their relations dragged them back to their respective homes. Miss 
Butler’s parents were both living at this time, but Miss Ponsonby was an 
orphan whose stepmother had remarried. It is not impossible that this 
fact provides some clue to the reasons which decided the young ladies to 
take this extreme course. ro 

On their return, every effort was made to bring them to a sense of what 
was fitting. But the damsels were deaf to the voice of reason, and on the 
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first opportunity eloped again. With a faithful serving-maid, Mary 
Caryll, they reached Llangollen and took a timbered cottage up under the 
hillside at Plasnewydd. Here for fifty years these ladies, whose determina- 
tion was henceforth respected by their kindred, lived devotedly and happily 
together. During that time, neither of them once left home for a single 
night. They became legendary figures, and famous visitors to these islands 
made pious pilgrimage to the Vale. Among those who recorded their 
impressions were Madame de Genlis, who very likely came with Lady 
Edward Fitzgerald en route to Ireland, De Quincey and Prince Piickler. 

Their own families, the Ormondes and the Bessboroughs of more than 
one generation, usually broke their journey from England to Ireland to 
pay respects, and from my grandmother, daughter of the fourth Earl of 
Bessborough, I have heard many accounts of those journeys across England 
and Wales by road, of the great fires that blazed their welcome from the 
posting-inn doors, of the confused disposal for the night of that large 
family of children, two or three abed, of the early morning start, and the 
wild scenery of North Wales. The Bourbons decorated the ladies with 
several Bourbon orders, and the cottage under the hill became a treasure- 
house of a hundred quaint objects of art, the gifts of friends, admirers and 
the curious from all parts of Europe. 

Several portraits of the ladies and of their cottage (which many have 
seen) exist. That which has done most to create and keep alive the legend 
of the ladies is the print of a drawing taken from life by Lady Leighton. 
Of this print I have a proof; it depicts the ladies at the ages of about 
fifty-five and sixty-five, with grey hair cut to an unkempt shingle. They 
are wearing male costume, thick cloth shooting-coats of dark grey, white 
chokers, open shirt fronts with black silk waistcoats or cummerbunds. 
Lady Eleanor, who is facing the artist, wears two or more orders, suspended 
round her neck on a ribbon, one of which is an Irish Harp. Their legs 
are concealed beneath a massive carved table, and I doubt not were further 
respectably concealed by petticoats. 

The decoration of their library, of which they were very proud, was 
Gothic, the shelves let into the wall, the walls covered with framed prints 
and water colours. The chairs and table alike are Gothic in design, and 


one of the former is occupied by a formidable black cat. On the large desk © 


table, behind which they sit, may be seen an hour-glass, several books, a 


small casket in a glass case of Gothic shape, two candlesticks, one having a > 


twisted snake handle, a black or bronze dog on white alabaster, a glass case 
with china or wax flowers inside, a bottle of smelling salts, and several 
Ivory ornaments. A wooden tea-chest, curiously carved with cupids, 


standing on tall legs, and a malacca cane, are also shown in the picture. — 


I believe that this print accounts for much of the inaccurate legend — 


which has grown up round these ladies. In the first place, it depicts them 
with faces of exaggerated strength, determination and masculinity. It is 
as if Lady Leighton, drawing their portraits, allowed a belief in the gossip 
which circulated concerning them to guide her pencil. Certain it is that 
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after a score of years at Llangollen, it was confidently believed by the 
vulgar that these ladies were spies, and made the best possible use of their 
time when officials and persons of note paid them visits of ceremony. 
But in whose interests they acted as secret agents, and whether before or 
after the Act of Union, I have never had explained to me. The print is 
interesting also as an inventory of some of their cherished possessions and 
Lady Eleanor’s foreign orders (including the Irish Harp) ; and for its 
record of the dates of their deaths, which is accurate, and of their respective 
ages, which is manifestly inaccurate. 

The first of the celebrated virgins to go was Mary Caryll, the faithful 
maid. They buried her at Plasnewydd under a pyramid monument. 
Then Lady Eleanor tied her choker for the last time and joined Mary 
Caryll under the pyramid. She died on 2nd June, 1829, aged go, according 
to Lady Leighton, but almost certainly aged 85. Miss Sarah lived on alone 
nearly three years, gentle, indomitable spirit, and on December 8th, 1831, 
at the age of 77(Lady Leighton says 74) she joined her friends, and the third 
facet of the pyramid in Plasnewydd Churchyard was filled with lettering, 
and the legendary ladies became nothing but a legend. 

My only object in reviving their memory is to remove for ever a vulgar 
belief—that belief, to which I have referred, that these ladies possessed 
the force of character, the masculine attributes, of the suffragettes of the 
twentieth century, that they were capable of playing a forceful and even a 
doubtfully honest part in politics, and that their disregard of convention 
was a revolt against the sex domination of the age—in short that they were 
pioneers of women’s enfranchisement. I claim, and substantiate my 
claim with documentary evidence, that they were on the contrary of the 
gentlest type of womanhood that ever figured in Miss Austen’s pages ; 
that they were, in all but trifles, the slaves of the polite conventions of their 
day, and utterly incapable of playing any but the genteelest drawing-room 
comedy parts. All these things I seek to prove on the testimony of a single 
letter, written by these ladies to my great-great-grandmother, and be- 
queathed to me through her descendants, with a variety of other interesting 
letters from the famous people of her time addressed to that remarkable 
woman. 

This ‘was Henrietta, wife of the third Earl of Bessborough, and second 
daughter of the first Earl Spencer. She was sister of Georgiana, Duchess 
of Devonshire (‘‘ the kindest heart in Europe ’’) and mother of the ill-fated 
Lady Caroline Lamb. Both mother and daughter, as all the world knows, 
played their parts in influencing the life of Byron. She was also the 
mother of Frederick Cavendish Ponsonby, afterwards Major-General Sir 
Frederick Ponsonby, whose letter to his mother, describing his sensations 
as he lay wounded on the field of Waterloo, has often been quoted. The 
reference to him in the letter I shall give dates it beyond reasonable doubt 
as the summer of 1810. Frederick Ponsonby, who greatly distinguished 
himself at Talavera, was gazetted Lieutenant-Colonel on March 15, 1810. 
At that time, his sister, Lady Caroline, had been five years married to 
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William Lamb, and although she had already thrown herself at Byron’s 
feet, the friends and relations of the family still maintained a polite fiction 
that the Lambs enjoyed domestic bliss, and indeed Lamb treated her kindly 
to the last. 

Preoccupied with family troubles and anxieties, Lady Bessborough had 
paid scant attention for some months to those outside her immediate 
circle. In the summer of 1810, her conscience pricked her that she had 
long neglected the little ladies of the Vale, one of whom was her husband’s 
cousin. She therefore took advantage of the return to England of Mr. 
Kemble, the actor, an old friend of hers who had been on a visit to 
Bessborough, to send by him to the ladies at Llangollen, a polite gift of a 
book of poems. How would you expect these pioneers of Women’s 
Enfranchisement to acknowledge the gift? How would the books of 
etiquette of the period indicate a suitable reply to this mild compliment ? 
I protest that not the humblest of protégées in all the pages of Miss Austen’s 
novels ever piped so mild and genteel a tune. Here is their joint reply ina 
hand-writing as fine and regular as ever engrossed a parchment : 


Dear, dear Lady Bessborough 

“ Dear Madam ” would, we know, be a more suitable beginning but if it were 
possible for you to imagine the proud delight with which we now contemplate that 
name, ocularly and mentally, and the sweet sound it conveys to our heart when we 
repeat it with its accompanying and well deserved éloges to each other, you would 
readily forgive this little sacrifice of etiquette to self indulgence. 

After having passed so many months in really Egyptian darkness—for indeed it 
was most severely and acutely felt—worrying and worrying ourselves with vain 
conjectures what innocent sin we had committed to incur your displeasure, or what 
would be still more unsupportable, your indifference ; when plunged into absolute 
despair from finding that not even a broken arm could excite a word of enquiry or 
awaken one thought of concern ! Judge of the sensations with which we opened 
our eyes upon the brilliant and beautiful day disclosed when Mr. Kemble drew the 
curtain last Sunday morning. His powers of representation would perhaps have 
given you an idea of its effects, had he staid to witness them ; but he hastened away 
after depositing the inestimable treasure he had conveyed into the hands of one of 
our damsels, with all the speed that four coach horses could make ; insensible to the 
Sollicitations we sent that he would return though but for a quarter of an hour, 
denying us the pleasure of offering our acknowledgements for the extreme civility 
of bringing it to our door and depriving himself of the gratification he must have 
enjoyed from beholding two faces which he had assisted in inspiring with so much 
happiness. 

Indeed Dearest Lady Bessborough we are grateful ... even, as we flatter our- 
selves, to your immense demands upon our stock of love and sense of the most 
valued obligation ; we wanted but the contrast between that tedious period of 
distrust and pain and the moment in which your kindness has so richly overpaid 
all its suffering to enhance the worth of that kindness in our estimation. 

As for the beautiful token of our being remembered in such regard where we 
shall ever feel so anxious not to be utterly forgotten, it is indeed above all praise. 

The poetry we had so longed to possess—an ambition of which we were perhaps 
not utterly undeserving from our constant and enthusiastic admiration of the mind 
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and talents it displays. The Fairy Fingers which have so sweetly and so success- 
fully employed themselves in transcribing and illuminating this inexpressibly 
valuable and beloved volume, its other unequalled perfections, crowned by such a 
binding as we never, except once before, beheld any worthy of comparison with, 
all are themes on which our Hearts would delight to expatiate, had we the ability of 
committing to your perusal any resemblance of the various sensations with which 
we entreat you, Dearest Lady Bessborough, to accept for yourself and to present 
to Dear Lord Bessborough and Dear Lady Caroline our warmest acknowledgements 
for all that we owe to each. We trust that another twelvemonth will not pass before 
each, with Mr. Lamb, to whom we would likewise beg our particular regards, may 
come to receive them in person (on your road to increase, if possible, your popu- 
larity in Ireland) bestowing your benediction on your three verdant protégés in our 
Churchyard, each of which are apparently in good health and unite in sending 
their humble respects and duty. We cannot subscribe to your wish of our living 
to see them become Timber, but we feel assured that when we do become still 
nearer neighbours to them than at present, some of our most cherished attach- 
ments will continue unextinguished and even then we shall remember the feelings 
which, on receiving the precious packet (now not half sufficiently thanked for), 
made us exclaim with an interchanged look of mutual congratulation “‘ ’tis from 
Lady Bessborough.” 

Believe us likewise Dearest Madam, truly grateful for the information com- 
municated in your postscript and that we warmly partake in your happiness both 
in the glory and the safety of Colonel Ponsonby. We had great pride on hearing it 
said not three days since in this very library to which you have been such a benefact- 
ress, ‘‘ None of the armies nor the World itself contains a braver officer or a better 
man.”’ ‘The most miraculous successes will we conclude insure his speedy and safe 
return to the paterno nido. May it be accompanied by every circumstance of 
additional happiness your heart can desire. 

Dearest Lady Bessborough believe us inexpressibly and for ever, 

Your gratefully affectionate, 
E. B. and S. Ponsonby. 


Can you better it ? Can you point to any gentler, more genteel, example 
of the gentlest art ? Can you ever aver again that the Ladies of Llangollen 
boldly outraged convention, played robust parts in political intrigue and 
stand in history as prototypes of that fearful portent, the revolting woman 
of the pre-war decade? It was as nuns that they escaped from the rude 
world to Llangollen and as genteel spinsters, enslaved to the strict social 
conventions of the day which only a section of London Society disre- 
garded, that they lived and died in the Vale. 
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By MAX BEERBOHM 
March 19th, 1927. 

MARK yesterday with a white stone. I made {900 yesterday. 

I am gladder to write of this exploit because it was not a mere 

vulgar fluke of the race-course or the stock-market, such as might 

befall me were I rich. It was the decent result of a wise step that I 

took quietly fifteen years ago. And that step would never have been taken 

had I not previously, in sheer kindness of heart, done a deed for which, 

when I shall have told you of it, you will praise me. And yet another 

reason for me to unfold my tale is that I shall thereby link my name with 

two names that are very illustrious—those of Felix Argallo and Walter 
Ledgett. 


It may be that in these days, among the young, Argallo’s name is the 
main thing about him. His books are but little read, I daresay, save by us 
elders. Argallo was primarily a man of feeling: his whole philosophy 
was founded on his emotions ; and I am told that emotions are not held in 
high esteem by the young. To take things as they come, and to examine 
them rather carefully, and to dismiss them rather lightly, appears to be the 
present fashion. Such things as pity and love and joy and indignation are 
incorrect. Joy was a thing alien to Argallo’s nature, certainly ; but of 
what avail would this point in his favour be as against his genius for pity ? 
Pity, profound and austerely tender pity, was the keynote of all his 
writings. He could not, as has often been pointed out, write of anything 
that did not sadden him. This would have been a serious limitation to his 
genius, but for the fact that so few things in this world did not sadden him. 
Sometimes it was not quite easy to understand what he was pitying— 
what maiden in distress the old knight-errant was eager to rescue, and just 
what her distress was. His style was difficult. But it was not the less 
magnificent. Those long-drawn cadences of his, those never-faltering 
sonorousnesses, which were the voice of his soul, are surely among the — 
highest achievements in English prose ; and it is doubtful whether any 
man of purely English blood could have given them to us ; beside them 
Ruskin’s style seems tame, halting. But eloquence, with what it springs — 
from,tis out of date. It may come in again? Well, then Argallo will come 
in again, amidst the plaudits of the young. 

His first entry had made no stir at all. Few people had been aware of it. 
Many years passed before his presence was noticed by others than those 
few. In 1894, when I came down from Oxford, I had never heard his 
name ; and it was only because his name looked rather promising, some- 
how, that I one day paid threepence to the keeper of a second-hand ~ 
bookshop in Praed Street and bore away with me a copy of The Wall of 
Aloes. ‘The book was twelve years old, its cover was very dingy, its 
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pages were mostly uncut ; and as I cast my eye over some of the pages 
that were open to inspection I felt that the author’s name had raised false 
hopes. But, unlike the critics of that period and of the foregoing period, 
I persevered ; and soon I was enthralled. I do not say that a new star 
had swum into my ken. That would strike too cheery a note. Rather had 
I roamed into a dim twilight where great and noble things were faintly 
discernible, looming suddenly out upon me, and giving place to others 
before I had gauged their import. Next day, when I had finished the book, 
I was already a keen enough Argalloist to read it all over again. With 
clearer understanding came a higher enthusiasm, on the wings of which I 
sped around to many bookshops in quest of other works by the unknown 
god. I would not believe that there were no others ; but my incredulity 
was not confirmed by any of my friends, and I might have begun to waver 
had I not—suddenly, blessedly—happened upon A Bare Bodkin. 

This work was at that time aged only five years, and thus gave me a 
sense of comparative nearness to its creator ; but it gave me also a sense of 
remoteness from him: I doubted whether he were still alive. The idea 
of suicide had often commended itself to the weak and flaccid—to just the 
kind of people who would not carry it out. But Argallo, as I had discerned 
through The Wall of Aloes had at some time been a man of action, a 
fighter. Had he since been fighting his own theories? Or had he 
strengthened them with his own death ? I tried to believe that he would in 
his austerity withhold from himself the pity that he lavished on his fellow- 
beings, and would go stoically on to the natural end. But I was as sur- 
prised as I was glad to hear, a month or so after my purchase of A Bare 
Bodkin, that he was still with us. 

‘“‘ With us ”’ is perhaps not quite the phrase to use about a man living at 
Penge ; and Penge was the scene of the great survival. Professor James 
Laking, whom I met now for the first time, was my informant. I gathered 
that he (great gun that he was in Anglo-Hispanic scholarship) had helped 
Argallo by getting him commissions to translate Spanish works. I 
gathered also that Argallo had been born and bred in England, son of an 
Englishwoman and of a Spanish refugee who had fought in the first 
Carlist War. He himself, filially Carlist in his early manhood, had gone 
out to Spain and fought, with much gallantry and many wounds, through- 
out the insurrections of 1872-1876, afterwards returning to England and 
trying, with scant success, to live by his pen. He had at some time married 
an Englishwoman, but was now a widower, and rather a recluse. The 
Professor highly praised Argallo as translator, and seemed glad that I 
liked—glad that any one should like—Argallo’s own books. Of these, he 
said, there must be quite half-a-dozen. He had them and would lend me 
them. He lent me them, and soon my fervour was such that he asked me 
to meet Argallo himself at luncheon. ‘‘ You must be prepared for a queer 
sad old fellow,” he said ; but I needed no such warning. 

Face to face with Argallo, I wondered only that he fitted so exactly my 
preconception of him. The long, gaunt, concave figure; the great 
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melancholy dark eyes deep-set beneath a brow so wide that it seemed 
disproportionate even on so tall a man; the great aquiline nose; the 
small lips compressed into a short tight line by the soul’s need to govern 
its sensibility ; the sallowness, the shawnness, the close-cropped iron-grey 
hair; the shabbiness, but scrupulous neatness, of the clothes; the 
dignity, coupled with the painful shyness of the demeanour—all these 
things and all else about Mr. Argallo were as I had expected and had 
wished. He had not been told that a third person was to be present ; 
otherwise, said the Professor, he might not have come. I effaced myself as 
much as possible, so that the stormer of Castilian barricades should not be 
frightened. I hoped he would presently like me. That he already pitied 
me as much as he feared me was a matter of course ; but I wanted to be 
liked too. And so well did I strive towards that goal that Mr. Argallo 
actually said, when he took leave of us, that if ever I found myself in his 
neighbourhood he would be very glad to see me. 

Most of my elder readers, doubtless, visited that little house in Penge as 
soon as it was acquired for the nation. Ermyntrude Road, they will agree, 
is a deadly thoroughfare. It was just as deadly in the nineties. Nor was 
Argallo’s home brighter than it is to-day. It was the saddest of settings 
for the saddest of great men. And the measure of my fervour is that I did, 
in the course of years, go to it frequently, and loved going. 

I never asked leave to bring anybody with me. Others there soon were 
who would have liked to have come, for my fervour had soon infected many 
of my friends—all of them, indeed, who had spiritual insight and a scent 
for fine literature. But Moses, that egoist, went alone up Mount Sinai, 
and always alone went I down to Penge, there to breathe, between the 
hours of four and six—four, the hour when Argallo ceased work, and six, 
the hour when he ate something—an atmosphere heavily-laden with 
Castilian courtesy and gloom and genius. I never told him that I con- 
stantly referred to him and to his works in articles for the weekly press ; 
nor did I let him know that some of my friends were doing so. His pride 
would have been wounded to the quick by any inkling of any such aid. 
He earned enough by his translations to keep body and soul together ; 
and his desire that his present and future work should be published in 
book-form was balanced by that power for pity which was so great as to 
exclude not even publishers from its scope. When the great change in his 
life came I never hinted to him that I and my friends and their friends— 
the ever-growing band of us perceivers—were in any sort responsible for it. 

And indeed this change, which occurred in the Spring of 1905, immedi- 
ately after the publication of Last Shadows was so abrupt and complete a 
peripety that we ourselves were too dazed to take full credit for it. We 
poor sappers and miners were blinded, were deafened, by the vast 
explosion. It seemed less like a work of our own than like some awful 
phenomenon of brute Nature. We had never supposed that Argallo was 
the one and only great writer the world had yet possessed. But the Press, 
for the most part, held that opinion. 
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_ Walter Ledgett, I remember, was in frank agreement with the Press. 
It would have been strange if so generous, so swiftly impressionable a 
creature had felt any doubts in the matter. In the earlier years of my 
acquaintance with him, he too had been a reviewer of books, and had 
seldom written a review without heartfelt conviction that the occasion was 
unique. Deeply as he revered the established names in literature, he was 
wildly susceptible to almost anybody’s “‘ latest.”” He was a true book- 
lover. I had not, however, at any time, breathed to him the name of 
Argallo. I had felt that he would not be of service to the cause. Only 
about his own books did his judgment seem to me sound. “ My stuff” he 
called them ; and his modesty, like everything else about him (except, as I 
thought, his talent) was perfectly genuine. He was the most unpre- 
tentious of dear little men. At the Savage Club and the Authors’, at the 
Playgoers’ and the Yorick, there was no man more popular than “ Walt ” ; 
and he seemed to be always at all four of them, bustling around, button- 
holing, radiating innocence from his fresh round face. He was the brightest 
of untiring little busybodies—always joyously organising a dinner in 
honour of somebody, or a subscription for somebody’s widow, or an illum- 
inated address to some great man. In the year of Argallo’s apocalypse 
he was nearing the age of forty, and was making a great deal of money by 
his work ; but his eye was as guileless, and his hair as curly, and his 
bearing as undistinguished as ever. He had dramatised his last year’s 
novel, Sweet Lady Caprice ; and this was being played with great success 
at the Strand Theatre. His cape-and-sword drama, A Berserker in the 
Bastille, had been produced elsewhere a year or so before, with equal 
success, and in the subsequent form of a novel was widely read by adults of 
the infantile persuasion. These plays of his, with two or three others that 
had held the boards, created a demand for even the things he did as a 
labour of love—the dear offspring of his veneration for mighty names 
and of his annual walking-tour in the month of August. Wordsworth’s 
Windermere—In Stevenson’s Cevennes—A Tramp Through Hardy-Land— 
Where Shelley Roamed—and all the rest of them—became very marketable 
indeed. But their author was quite unspoilt. Nor indeed did his club- 
mates try to spoil him. He was, as ever, the victim of many hoaxes. 
Anybody with a solemn face could tell him the most preposterous things 
and he believed. Frank chaff, on the other hand, was understood by him 
quite well and taken with delight. Whenever he was in the chair at a 
house-dinner, some one would be sure to shout along the table, ‘‘ Hullo, 
Walt ! What are you doing there ? ”’ and “‘ My dear chap, ask me another !”’ 
he would beamingly shout back. 

It is true that in the photographs that were taken of him for the 
illustrated papers there was a touch of solemnity, of cerebration. Either 
the brow would be propped up by the right hand and partly covered by it, 
or the left hand would be clutching and wholly covering the chin. One day 
when I was lunching at the Savage, as guest of my friend Mostyn Pigott, . 
Ledgett joined us at table ; and my host insisted to him that those pensive 
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attitudes towards the camera were obvious precautions.—‘ At Elliott and 
Fry’s, Walt, you feel that your forehead is unimpressive: you daren’t 
show it. At Russell’s you remember your weak chin: you hastily hide it. 
Quite right too! But not thorough enough! Next time you go to Baker 
Street, you must have one hand across your chin and the other across your 
forehead. And by Jove, I’ll go with you, out of friendship, and stand 
behind you, holding my hands across the middle part of your face, old 
boy!” Ledgett almost rolled off his chair, in spasms of delight at Mostyn’s 
affectionate onslaught. He simply could not take offence at anything a 
friend said. 

This disability was the more loveable because he was not insensitive. 
So early as 1899 I had discovered that outside the realms of good-fellow- 
ship he was quite thin-skinned. Stevenson’s Letters had recently been 
published, and I had just begun to read them. I met Ledgett in the 
Strand and asked if he had read them yet. ‘‘ Yes—oh, yes—capital, aren’t 
they ?”’ This was faint praise from Ledgett. Moreover, he blushed as he 
spoke it, and parted from me rather abruptly. I remembered these things 
when I came to a passage in one of the later Samoan letters to R. A. M. 
(“ Bob ”) Stevenson :—‘‘ Dost knaw aught of a lad named Leget or 
Legget ? He writ me (but mon, I hae na keppit his horrid screed) wanting 
to write a wee bookie anent me. He claimed to have met you. If you know 
him, do, like a good fellow, write to him—and tell him not to.” Poor 
little Ledgett ! What a shame ! 

In the following Spring appeared the Life and Letters of Coventry 
Patmore, and I was very sorry to find there, at the close of an interesting 
letter to Mr. Wilfrid Meynell, ‘‘ Please say a sharp word to this Mr. L : 
A man making his soul under the shadow of the Awful Gate doesn’t want 
to be pestered to be the guest of a dining-club.” I made no reference to 
Patmore’s epistolary charm when next I came across Ledgett, and was the 
more careful not to do so because I had heard that some friends of his at 
the Authors’ Club had jovially greeted him as Mr. L and been stricken 
with remorse at sight of sudden moisture in his eyes. Not even by his 
cronies, from whom he could stand any amount of direct banter, could he 
bear to be rallied on an unkind snub. 


When, a few years later, Bram Stoker’s Life of Henry Irving was _ 


published, I was again very sorry. The biographer quoted, as ‘‘ an example 
both of the Chief’s good judgment and of his diplomacy ” the following 
note :—“* Dear Stoker,—Have read W ’s drama. Decidedly 
not, eh? Let the man down lightly. Greetings. H.I.” 

This was less bad. ‘There was a touch of kindness about it. But it was 
bad enough. And, though I am not of a nervous or suspicious habit, I. 
began now to believe that there was a conspiracy among the Fates that all 
Ledgett’s failures to please great men should ultimately be brought to 
light. I wished great men would not die. I wished that if die they must 
their letters should be destroyed. And when, in the Spring of 1912, the 
Letters of George Meredith were given to us, it was with a deep groan that 


= 
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I beheld these words at the end of a letter written in 1889 to Leslie 
Stephen :—‘‘ Yesterday an eager homunculus named planted foot 
across this threshold, sputtering encomiastic cackle. He wanted me to be 
guest of honour at some festal junket in town. Such are the signs that 
England has heard of one’s existence. I salaam’d him off, but he was not 
an easy goer.” 

This was too much. I rose from my chair. Something must be done, 
I threw open the window and leaned out into the night. This constant 
persecution of Ledgett by the mighty dead must be a put stop to. But 
how ? I regretted that I was not a man of resource. And in so doing (not 
that I would boast) I rather underrated myself. For there came to me 
suddenly an idea for a course of action. Nothing perhaps could be done to 
deter the malign Fates. But the evil they were bent on could be somewhat 
ee ecaaan Having paced my room awhile, I sat down to my writing- 
table. 


And early in the afternoon of the next day I took a cab to Wimbledon. 
Felix Argallo had now lived there for six years, in an old house with a 
high-walled garden. Penge had become impossible soon after the apoca- 
lypse. Within a month of its publication in the Spring, Last Shadows— 
and with it all the previous works—had come out in America too, of course. 
America in such crises is less self-controlled than England. 'There were 
strange doings. The principal literary critic in Pittsburg lost his reason 
and had to be placed under restraint ; and the number of suicides here 
_and there was so large that in some of the States the sale of A Bare Bodkin 
was banned by the authorities. And during the Summer months in 
Ermyntrude Road the crowds of American tourists standing outside 
Argallo’s exposed refuge were too great for his endurance. He had to live 
with the blinds down ; he could take exercise only after dark ; his health 
suffered. He didn’t ever say he had heard that I was the origin of all the 
new woes which had come on him. But I think some ill-natured person 
must have hinted as much to him ; for his manner to me, in that darkened 
sitting-room, was cold. Darkness and confinement in a glare of bi- 
hemispheric publicity—with the beginnings of hideously vast wealth 
thrown in—were too much for Argallo’s inveterate stoicism. He began 
to pity himself. 

Nor did the irruption of George Batford into his life seem to comfort 
him. This youth, a nephew of the late Mrs. Argallo, had been a clerk in 
some provincial firm of business, but had very unselfishly thrown up his 
post in order to “ look after the old gentleman.”’ He was a brisk, sensible 
young fellow ; and he “ handled ”’ Argallo’s “‘ rights ”’ with great gusto, 
and in a manner that wrung admiration from the various publishers 
involved. It was he, too, that hit on the house at Wimbledon and effected 
the purchase of it and now “ran” it very smoothly and well. It was 
he that sent interviewers and photographers empty away. “ Privacy is 
the best Ad.,” he once said to me, with a wink. He may have indiscreetly 
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made this remark to his uncle also. For Argallo seemed to be oppressed 
even by the dignity of his seclusion. His health had been restored by his 
daily walks around the garden. But his spirit had been well-nigh broken 
by success. When he was not walking in the garden, he was translating. 
The nephew obtained fabulous offers even for these translations. ‘The 
uncle shook his head. 

However, as I drove down to Wimbledon through the Spring sunshine, 
I had little doubt that I could persuade Argallo to grant me the MSS. that 
I needed. I needed neither translations nor original work ; merely some 
to-be-dictated matter, for a purpose which I thought would commend 
itself to him. True, his self-pity had become a formidable rival to his 
sorrow for mankind ; but surely the special case that I was going to lay 
before him would not leave him unmoved, unhelpful ? Nor was I dis- 
appointed. As we paced the garden together (unbothered by prosaic 
George, who was up in town on business) he was moved, he was won ; 
and presently, without a word, he led me indoors to his study. There, 
with his grave old courtesy, he placed a chair for me near to his writing- 
table. I laid before him some sheets of note-paper—several kinds of cheap 
note-paper—which I had bought that morning. I sat down and sorted 
out the MSS. that I had written overnight. I cleared my throat. He 
dipped his pen in the ink and wrote, at my dictation, as follows :— 


43, Ermyntrude Road, Penge, S.E. 

Monday, February 27th, 1898. 
Dear Mr. Beerbohm,—I must unburden my heart in thanks to 
you for bringing me acquainted with Walter Ledgett. He spent 
the day here yesterday, and it was a day that will be in my memory 
while life lasts. What aman! I have known in my time many men 
of divers races. But I swear on my conscience I have never known 
one who—how shall I say it >—gzves more than your friend Ledgett. 
Others may have his abundance. But they do not scatter it, as he 
does. He arrived in a hansom in the morning, I offered him what 
poor hospitality I could, he did not leave before dusk. During the 

afternoon, W. E. Henley—himself a fine talker, as you know— 
came in to see me. | 


Argallo paused in his penmanship and looked at me. “ W. E. Henley, — 
the poet and critic?” N 

“* Of course.” 

“ But I never knew him.” 

“No? But what matter, Mr. Argallo? You never knew Ledgett 
either.” 

ce True.’’ 


And all the time Ledgett talked, talked, while we listened, Henley 
and I, much as the fishes listened to Arion’s singing. You know my 
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feeling about Ledgett’s work. Well, the impression that I had the 
other evening, when I met him under your auspices, was right. 
The man is greater than his work. Credo quia incredtbile. 

When Henley and I were alone, I said: ‘‘ How horrible that of 
all that he poured out to us nothing will remain !’’ And presently 
we had a sort of paper-game—Henley and I separately writing out 
all the best single phrases we could remember of his talk. Thank 
God, there is no jealousy in my nature. Ledgett makes a worm of 
me, but if I writhe it is only for joy. He promised he would come 
and see me again some day. I wonder if he will ? How hideous an 
irony that such a man should be born into such a world as ours ! 

Thank you again. 

Yours faithfully, 
Felix Argallo. 

P.S. L. spoke most kindly of you and of your work, which he 
thinks extremely promising—his own words, and he spoke them with 
great emphasis. 


“End of first letter,” I said. ‘ Another sheet of paper now. That 
yellowish-greyish kind, perhaps”. . . 


Clarke’s Temperance Hotel, 
Tottenham Court Road. 
October, 23rd., 1903. Midnight. 

Dear Max Beerbohm,—I came up to town this morning, for 
though I am, as you know, no playgoer and detest the English 
theatre, I never miss a Ledgett first night. What a play! Has he 
ever done anything so fine as that third act? I took my stand 
outside the Pit entrance early in the afternoon, so as to be sure to 
have a place in the front row. It was a long wait, but really, such 
was my excitement, it passed almost in a flash. I think the gradual 
unfolding of the woman’s character, as wrought on by the situation 
in the third act, is the finest technical feat Ledgett has yet achieved. 
Could you lunch with me here to-morrow ? 'Table-d’hote is at one 

-o’clock. I want to talk of the play to some one who I know shares 
my feeling for Ledgett’s work. 
Yours sincerely, 
Felix Argallo. 

P.S. There was a man sitting next to me who did not applaud 
at the end of the first act, and I said something to him which I 
instantly regretted. Afterwards we became quite good friends. 
I could not help telling him that I knew Ledgett personally—that 
he had once come to my house. What weak vain creatures God’s 
creatures are ! 


‘End of letter. Thank you Mr. Argallo. Take another sheet, please. 
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This one is from Penge again. You’re sure I’m not tiring you ?—no ? ” 


43, Ermyntrude Road, Penge. 
May 4th, 1904. 
In strictest confidence. 

My dear Max Beerbohm,—I came up to London yesterday to 
see my “‘ literary agent.’’ He had to give me the usual discourage- 
ment, poor man. But it is not about him that I am writing to you. 

Leaving the Strand, I turned aimlessly westward and passed 
through Piccadilly (more than ever oppressed by the sadness of its 
gaiety). I then wandered into the Park. About half-way up the 
Drive (is that what it is called ?) I, feeling tired, sat down on one of 
those green chairs, facing eastward. Presently a small‘ brougham ” 
drew up at the break in the railings just opposite me to, and out of it _ 
stepped a tall young woman of extreme beauty. She gave some 
order to the coachman, who touched his hat, said ‘‘ Yes, Your 
Excellency,” and drove away. What struck me even more than 
the beauty of her face was the expression of it—an extraordinary 
mingling, as it seemed to me, of hope and despair. She passed very 
quickly across the pathway to the grass beyond, nor had she gone 
far when I found myself following her, urged forward by the belief 
that I might somehow be of service to her. She made straight 
for a distant tree—an elm—under which were two chairs. I seated 
myself under another tree—a plane—some twenty yards away. 
She sat quite unconscious of any observer, straining her eyes in 
the direction whence she had come—always with that strange 
duality of expression, I was filled with an all the deeper compassion 
for her because, though evidently a married woman, she was hardly 
more than a girl in her teens, and also because, for all her high ele- 
gance and her air as of one accustomed to command, there was yet 
about her something that I can only describe as servile. Suddenly, 
after 20 minutes or so of tense and rigid waiting, she sprang 
to her feet. A man was approaching from the distance. He 
came sauntering along, twirling his stick round and round in 
the air, with his hat tilted back from his forehead. My first — 
impression of his face, as he drew near, was not pleasant. It seemed ~ 
to me a cold and a hard face. A moment later, repressing a cry, I | 
recognised the face of Walter Ledgett. 


Argallo looked up from his task. ‘‘ Surely,” he said, “ this can only 
injure your friend.” : 
“Oh, not at all—quite the contrary. And of course the name Walter — 
Ledgett won’t appear on the printed page. When the time comes for your | 
Letters to appear, I shall ask the editor of them to omit Walter Ledgett — 
from this particular letter and to substitute two strokes.” 
‘“‘ Then how is anybody to know whom you mean ? ” 
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“Whom you mean, Mr. Argallo. They’ll know whom you mean, or 
rather meant, by collating this letter with your other letters to me. You 
never seemed able to write to me about anybody but Ledgett. . . . Shall 
we go on now?” 

“Certainly, yes. Pardon me.” Argallo took up his pen. 


I rose to my feet, stepped quickly behind my plane tree—but 
not, I fear, before the newcomer had seen and recognised me. 
I then walked rapidly away, not once looking back. I felt, as you 
may imagine, a great heaviness at my heart. I had pitied the woman, 
but to her, now, I gave hardly a thought ’— 


““T don’t at all like that,” muttered my amanuensis. 

“Why not ? It shows the intensity of your feeling for Ledgett. Besides, 
the woman never existed—she’s a figment, don’t you see? Ledgett’s a 
man of flesh and blood.” 

““H’m. You're very glib. Well?” 


—gave hardly a thought, except in so far as she might yet be a source 
of trouble to our friend. That wonderful white face was as full of 
strength as of beauty. It was the face of one who, cast off, might by 
some kind of persecution hinder our friend in his creative work. 
You yourself see much of Ledgett, and are in his confidence. 
Perhaps you know of this affair ?—-though, from hints you have let 
drop, I suppose it is only one of many. I should be glad if you 
could reassure me that there is nothing to fear for him and for his 
art. 
Ever sincerely yours, 


Felix Argallo. 


“I sign my name to that with great reluctance,” growled the signatory. 
_ “ Well, then, let’s have a postscript.” 


P.S. I am less callous than I seem. That young face of anguish 
will haunt me always. 


“Only one more, Mr. Argallo. This one may as well have a recent date 
—to show that you never faltered in the faith.’ 


Wimbledon. 
December, 1911. 


My dear Max,— 


Argallo looked at me with sombre irony. ‘“‘ Would that not be taking 
rather a liberty ? ” 

“Itisa liberty only on my part, Mr. Argallo. I take it because it would 
help me. J can’t be always thinking only of Ledgett.” 

“ Very well.” 
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‘My dear Max,—You must forgive me for not having thanked you 
sooner for your very pleasant letter. It came when I was stretched 
on a bed of sickness, suffering from a severe internal chill. I do 
not, however, regret that period of enforced rest, for it gave me the 
opportunity of reading once again, from first to last, all of Ledgett’s 
books—besides the whole of that great album (which I once showed 
you) containing all that I have been able to collect of his not- 
republished work for the daily and weekly press. I found in this 
exercise a sovereign anodyne for pain. You know of old my feeling 
about Ledgett’s work. Time has but intensified that passion, just 
as Time has deepened the genius of that man. Ledgett’s later work 
is (not merely seems) his best. And yet, no! For who shall say 
the great wide-bosomed river is better than the little mountain- 
spring ? 


“Stop!” cried Argallo, and he read aloud the last sentence. “ Two 
lines of sheer blank verse !_ I don’t like that at all.”’ 

““ Neither do I, Mr. Argallo. But there it is. I hope you don’t think I 
did it through lack of ear? I did it to show how carried out of yourself 
you were at the moment of writing. Nature took the pen and wrote for 
you ; and she’s not, as we know, a very good writer. However, it’s a small 
point: I’m quite ready to waive it. Put in that after say, and strike out 


little . 


. . So! Now let’s finish up the letter. . . . No break in para- 


graph. You were too excited not to write straight on.” 


And now I have a question to ask. Could you tell me whether there 
is any possibility of obtaining a scrap of Ledgett’s MS? I have 
always refrained from writing to him—or rather (for I have written 
to him again and again) I have never posted any letter to him. To 
push and to pester is alien from my nature. Else, doubtless, I 
might be the possessor of many letters from L. I do in fact possess 
three, and they have always been among my most cherished 
possessions ; but they are typewritten, circular letters—impersonal 
letters sent out, I conceive, to a great number of people. ‘They are 
strong and cogent work, and not without that something of magic 
which is in everything that L. touches. (One of them, especially, 
about a luncheon to be offered at the Holborn Restaurant to the 
widow of an eminent Swedish novelist, is a masterpiece in its 
kind.) But they are not enough. ‘“‘ I want, I want ”—you remember 
that cry of Blake’s >—a holograph letter written to some one person, 
and should deem it a bargain at whatever price the vendor might 
name. 
Forgive me, dear Max, for troubling you. 
Yours affectionately, 
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“Or rather,” I added with a smile, “ forgive me for troubling you, 
Mr. Argallo. And accept my profoundest thanks.” 

He rose from his table, and “‘ Believe me,” he said, “‘ the power to serve 
that poor man—if these letters will serve him, as you think—is the one 
good thing my—my wretched notoriety has brought me.” 

““ Ah, don’t say that !—However,”’ I suggested, while I tore up the pages 
I had brought with me, “ since such work pleases you, you might write to 
me, from time to time, of your own accord, about Ledgett.” 

He repeated the words “‘ from time to time,” and stood gazing down into 
the fire. There was silence while I took and folded and thrust into my 
pocket-book the letters already written. Suddenly, in a low voice, he 
broke this silence: ‘“‘ There might then be many letters.” Still gazing 
into the fire, “‘ There might,” he said in a yet lower voice, “‘ be a long time 
for your friend to wait. My bodily health is sound.” I was about to speak 
when suddenly he looked at me, or rather through me and beyond me, in 
the strangest way. There had come into his eyes a light that I had never 
seen in them. There had come a look of veritable youth to his furrowed 
face. I could utter no word as he stood there strangely erect, soldierly— 
young. And it was in silence that I took my leave of him. 


“Tragic,” a very apt word to describe Argallo’s life, was the word that 
all the newspapers next morning used about his death. I, remembering 
what I had seen, knew better. However, the newspapers meant well. 
Their tributes to Argallo’s genius in literature were whole-hearted ; and 
on the ethical side they argued that, though the Almighty had set his canon 
against self-slaughter, their readers must remember that Argallo, wrongly 
no doubt, but honestly and with deep conviction, had held views of his 
own in the matter. One of the younger and more strenuous journals said 
that if the usual verdict were brought in by the Coroner’s jury there would 
go up throughout the land such a howl of execration as would sweep away 
into limbo that whole fabric of ‘‘ Crowner’s Quest Law ” which had been 
a by-word and a mock since the days of the First Grave-Digger in Hamlet, 
and that such a verdict would moreover cause deep offence in Spain at a 
moment when it was vitally necessary for the peace of Europe that Spain 
and England should draw closer and yet closer together. I, of course, 
had to attend the inquest and give evidence ; and I too (though rather 
for truth’s and memory’s sake than for Europe’s) tried to avert the usual 
verdict. Asked whether Mr. Argallo had seemed to have anything on his 
mind, I said that he was a man who had always had much on his mind, 
and that my last impression of him was that he was exceptionally free from 
care or distress. he usual verdict was brought in, however. And I 
consoled myself with the reflection that it might make more acceptable to 
the Dean of Westminster the hasty but weighty petition that had been 
made to him. He, however, ran true to form. Argallo was buried, as 
Argallo would have wished, without official pomp. 

He had made no will. But George Batford was of course the next of kin, 
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and he told me that he would continue to devote his whole life to his 
uncle’s service. This resolve, I inwardly foresaw, would entail vast 
exertions in the immediate future. Even the natural death of an eminent 
writer greatly intensifies, for a while, the general desire to read him. The 
need for relays of new editions of Argallo’s books would be specially 
urgent. Batford mentioned to me that all the translations would be issued 
‘ shortly,” and that there would also be a folio edition of them, entitled 
‘The Wimbledon Edition.’ “‘ And of course there’s the Life and Letters to 
be done. I shall do that myself,” he said with a thrifty look. “ I’m not a 
practised hand, I know. But I wouldn’t let the dear old gentleman’s Life 
be written by any cold-blooded stranger. By the way, I suppose you’ve 
some letters from him ?”’ I said that I had a few. 


Within a month the newspapers had duly received and published a 
letter from the biographer saying that he would esteem it a favour if 
possessors of letters written by Felix Argallo would etc., etc. I would not 
of course lend the letters in my own possession until I had done some 
necessary spade-work on the mind of Ledgett. One is apt to postpone 
ticklish interviews, and, beautifully ingenuous though Ledgett was, and 
armed though J was with a Graeco-medical word on which I placed great 
reliance, I had felt that my task might not be quite easy. But I hastened 
forth now to accomplish it. Woe to my old illusion that he was always at 
all his four clubs simultaneously |—he was not at the Savage. But I 
found him at the Authors’ ; and (good omen) he believed me that I had 
come just for the pleasure of his company. After we had sat talking for a 
while and were half-way through our whiskey-and-soda, “‘ Sad, wasn’t it,” 
I said, ‘“‘ about Felix Argallo ? ” 

““ Dreadful ! The greatest loss of our time. I’d give anything to bring 
that man back to life.” 

“Ah. You feel that you rather neglected him ? ” 

“No, not that. Hang it all, I’ve read every line—or almost every line— 
ie ever wrote. But you mean I might have tried to organise some sort 
of tie 

“No. Only I think perhaps you might have called on him again from 
time to time. He was a lonely man. And that one visit that you did pay 
him, all those years ago, at Penge,”’— 

“I? What years ago ? What visit ?” 

““ Oh, well, your life has been a very full one, of course. And in those 
days Argallo was an almost unknown writer. Still, I wonder that you have 
forgotten. He didn’t forget. Nor did W. E. Henley, I'll wager, Don’t 
you remember that Henley was there that day ?”’ . 

“‘ He couldn’t have been. I mean J couldn’t have been. I never onc 
met him. I did once, when he was living at Muswell Hill, go to see him 
about something. But he was out.” 

“ Perhaps, when Argallo introduced you to him, that day at Penge, you 
didn’t catch his name ? ”’ 
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“ But I tell you,” said Ledgett, flushed and almost angry, “‘ I never set 
eyes on Argallo.” 

“Curious. Very curious. You don’t remember dining with me, to 
meet him, at the little Solferino Restaurant ? I myself forget the exact 
date. But it must have been early in February, ’98. You and he and J, 
nobody else. We were at that corner table—don’t you remember ?—to 
the left. You did most of the talking. You were in great form that night. 
But I gather you were in still greater when you went down to Penge.” 

““ But —look here ! You must have got some sort of —hallucination.” 

“Strange that Argallo should have shared it with me, Ledgett.” I 
had drawn out my pocket-book, and I now selected from its contents the 
first of Argallo’s letters. ‘“‘ This,”’ I said, handing it, ‘‘ may help you to 
recall things.”’. 

His mind worked in obviously feverish confusion as he pored over the 
script. “ Look here!” he said to me at last. ‘‘ Somebody must have 
impersonated me!” 

“You mean that you would never have said you thought my work 
extremely promising ? ”’ 

““ No—I think it is. I mean, I like it immensely, but ”— 

“If anybody did impersonate you, Ledgett—and frankly I don’t see 
why anybody should—his face must have resembled yours exactly. 
Argallo had various photographs of you—reproductions of them, at least. 
He cut them out of newspapers, he kept them in an album, with the articles 
that you wrote. He knew your whole face—forehead and chin and every- 
thing—by heart. He often showed me the album. He mentions it in one 
of the other letters about you.” 

““ He wrote other letters about me ? I mean about— ” 

““ The second one is more about your work than about you.” I passed 
it on to him. 

“‘ T never,” he said after a while, huskily, ‘“‘ I never could have believed. 
—that such a man—that my stuff— ”’ 

“‘ Well, those were his feelings, anyhow. Let’s see: the third letter is 
of a more personal kind. But he speaks of your work on the last page, 
I think, yes.” 

Presently, as he read, the veins stood out upon his temples. He was so 
bewildered that I felt quite guilty. But there could be no going back. I 
had to carry the good work—Argallo’s and mine—through. 

“Well?” I said, meeting his gaze sardonically. “ ‘The mystic imper- 
sonator again ? Or what?” 
“Surely,” he gasped, ‘“‘ you didn’t believe, when you got this letter, 

that J was the— ”’ 

“My dear fellow, it was none of my business. | dismissed the matter 
from my mind.” 

“‘ But you don’t seriously believe it was me?” 

I laughingly lit a cigarette. Legdett pressed his question. 
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‘“‘T know nothing about it, my dear fellow. I simply think you may 
have forgotten.” 

“‘ How could I forget a thing of that kind ? ” 

‘‘ Well, it rather depends on how many things of that kind have hap- 
pened to you. I take it that you aren’t a misogynist. You could hardly 
have evolved all the delightful heroines of your novels without a fairly— 
or call it a terribly—wide experience. Cast your mind back. May the 
4th, 1904. What were you doing on the afternoon of that day? ” 

‘“* How on earth should I know ? ” 

‘“* You weren’t keeping a diary in that year?” 

“No. I’ve never kept a diary.” 

‘« That in itself looks fishy. But come, man!—jog your wretched memory 
and then be quite frank with me! An afternoon in May—an elm tree— 
two green chairs under it. Do these things suggest nothing to you? ”’ 

‘Oh, I don’t say I’ve never had an appointment with a girl in a park. 
But never with—with that kind of girl.” 

“You wouldn’t have kept an appointment with that kind ? ” 

“IT don’t say that.” 

*“ Ah, Ledgett, Ledgett ! ”’ 

“‘ What I do say is that I should remember about it.” 

‘““ As clearly, perhaps, as you remember that evening at the Solferino, 
and that long day at Penge?” 

He looked at me with dazed eyes. 

“Don’t worry,” I said. ‘ Your mind is all right—in all other ways. 
You’ve only got monoutinosamnesia.”’ 

‘* What’s that ? ” 

‘““ A very common thing. I’ve heard of heaps of cases of it. The word 
' means ‘ forgetfulness of some one thing.’ Just as some people are always 
remembering some one thing, others permanently forget some one thing. 
Doctors say it’s due to some infinitesimal lesion in the brain.” 

“Then I’d better go straight to some good doctor.” 

“Don’t do that. Sheer waste of time. Such lesions can’t be cured— 
any more than they can be accounted for. And they have no effect on the 
rest of the brain. They’re secerned.” 

“ Secerned ? ” 

“Yes, to all intents and purposes. But of course,” I was careful to add, 
“they have what’s called enviroactivity.” 

“* What’s that ? ” 

“ It means that the patient—I mean the man—not only forgets some one 
thing, but also forgets everything connected with it. You, for example, 
remember nothing connected with Argallo.” 

“ Surely,” said Ledgett, with a dangerous gleam of intelligence, “‘ his 
books are connected with him ? Yet I remember them well enough.” 

“You do. Yes. That’s so. ... But his books aren’t connected 
with his actual physical presence ; and it’s that presence which is the 
some one thing in your case. Anything that you saw when you were im 
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that presence is blotted out. You remember having been in the Solferino 
at various times ; but the Solferino with Argallo in it eludes you—and 
so do I, your attentive host there. The little house at Penge, too, the lis- 
tening Henley, that old elm tree in the Park, that poor lady—all gone 
irrevocably, Ledgett, all snatched away forever by enviroactivity.” 

““ But,” my friend had a second gleam, “‘ if I really did go and meet that 
lady, I must have met her before somewhere. Why should I forget that ? ” 

“* Have you forgotten it, Ledgett ? Honour bright? Well, Ill believe 
you. Enviroactivity often effaces previous events. And subsequent ones 
also. I daresay you don’t remember whether or not she did persecute 
you. Strange, isn’t it? Stranger than anything in all your novels.” 

“* Yes, it’s stranger than anything I could have imagined.” 

““And somehow ridiculous, too. I wouldn’t tell anybody about it, 
if I were you. You see, when these letters of Argallo’s are published 
they'll make rather an impression on people. And if you went around 
saying you didn’t remember him, people would wonder. You wouldn’t 
want to say, ‘ The fact is, I’m a monoutinosamnesiac.’ And without that 
explanation people might think you rather heartless. By the way, talking 
S supposed heartlessness, would you rather I didn’t send in that third 
etter?” 

Ledgett, who had one elbow on the arm of his chair, raised one hand to 
his forehead. I had never seen him do that. “ It is a very fine letter in 
itself,” he said, with deliberation. “‘ Finely felt and finely expressed. 
To keep it back would hardly be loyal, Beerbohm, to our friend’s memory.” 
I asked whether he would prefer that two strokes should be substituted 
for his name. He said firmly that it would not be right to tamper with 
anything. He removed his hand from his forehead and held it out for 
the fourth letter. “‘ Anything personal in this one ? ”’ he asked. 

“No, I’m afraid there isn’t. But it’s a very nice letter. It’s finely 
felt and finely expressed. And I believe it’s the last letter he wrote to 
anybody.” 

“It’s the greatest tribute,’ Ledgett presently said, ‘“‘ ever paid to my 
work.” And he nursed his chin. 

Nor, when I rose to go, did he rise and see me off the premises. He shook 
hands with me from his chair. 

However, I posted the letters, to George Batford, that evening. 


Next day, full of a happy inspiration, I went to a second-hand bookseller 
in the Charing Cross Road. The craze for first editions of modern authors 
had already, in a small way, begun; and I had an inkling that it would 
grow—though I no more foresaw the vast dimensions it would attain 
than I foresaw the War that for a time stopped its growth. While I gave 
my order to the bookseller, I expected to reap ultimately a fair profit, but 
nothing grandiose. 

Meanwhile, the principal publishers strove fiercely with one another for 
acquisition of the Life and Letters ; and the “ advance ”’ paid to George 
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Batford by the victor was commensurate with the fury of the fray. 
The two handsome volumes were out early in November. The victor 
advertised them as the greatest of English biographies, and also as an ideal 
gift-book for the Christmas season. To me it seemed that George’s 
nepotic piety did not atone for certain drawbacks. I found in his work 
a lack of discernment, style, and lucid order. Of course he had been heavily 
handicapped. Very little was known of Argallo’s early exploits in Spain ; 
very little had happened to him in Penge, before the boom ; practically 
nothing had happened to him in Wimbledon, before the end. But 
George’s innumerable long quotations from Tuckman’s History of the 
Carlist Wars, and from the Rev. J. F. Copley’s book about the antiquities 
of Penge, and from several books about the topography of Wimbledon, 
were not in themselves interesting, had not been well-chosen ; and his 
history of the boom, with some eighty reviews of Last Shadows quoted 
verbatim from the English and American press, was a dreadful muddle. 
Nor was he better in touching the personal note. The last chapter—from 
its opening words—“ I will now attempt a pen-picture of my Uncle when | 
first saw him, He was very tall in height with a dark Spanish complexion 
which showed his Spanish blood on the father’s side, and spoke in a low 
sort of voice ”’ to its closing words, “‘ But his memory lives in the remem- 
brance of all the English-speaking public both of the British Empire and 
America ”—was a singularly infelicitous piece of writing. Argallo’s own 
letters were the one strong point in the book. True, he had written few in 
his later age; and of his early letters few had been preserved. But there was 
a general agreement among the critics that he was “ definitely ” in the 
foremost rank of English letter-writers. This opinion I shared. I found 
Argallo’s letters very splendid. I was therefore surprised that by several © 
critics the four letters addressed to myself were singled out as among the 
most characteristic and the best. 

And there was another thing that rather took me aback. I had supposed 
that the revelation of Argallo’s feeling about Ledgett’s work would 
violently flutter the dove-cots. There was not the’ stirring of a wing. 
There was but a bland cooing. ‘‘ It is pleasant to find that he was among 
the first to appreciate the genius of Mr. Walter Ledgett.”—“‘ He gives us the 
penetrating criticism that can be had only from a master-craftsman. 
What he wrote about Browning in his youth is hardly less fine than his 
later appreciations of Joseph Conrad, of D’Annunzio, and of Walter. 
Ledgett.’’—‘‘ The dark beads of his later years are strung on the golden 
thread of his generous passion for Ledgett’s work.” Absurd as it may — 
seem, even I, knowing what I knew, was beguiled by the melodious chorus, 
and did not wonder that Ledgett’s manner, whenever I came across him, — 
was so off-hand as to be not even patronising. From many people 
Argallo’s ““ Max” received an unwonted deference. But how should — 
Argallo’s idol be one of these ? 

I was told that to such people as the Bishop who put him up for The 
Athenaeum, and the Field-Marshal who seconded him, his manner was 
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fairly cordial. But when, in the following Spring, he was elected under 
Rule 2, he did not foregather much with the literary members. From his 
other clubs he had resigned soon after my chat with him at the Authors’. 
His old friends, behaving to him in the old way, had given him deep 
offence, and at the Savage especially he had made some unpleasant scenes. 
Even at The Athenaeum, I heard, his temper was by no means equable. 
He was reported to have been unjustifiably caustic to an eminent old 
scientist who had said that it must be a great satisfaction to him to have 
been esteemed so highly by such a man as Felix Argallo. Stupendous 
though the sales of his books now were, and undisputed though his genius 
was by even the most acrid young persons, he did not appear to be a con- 
tented man. Oxford, always rather slow in the uptake, did not offer him a 
Doctorate of Letters that Summer. He very wrongly took this as a personal 
slight. Argallo’s letter to Lord Curzon (May, 1907), begging to decline 
that high honour, was a noble and touching document, a classic letter. 
But I would barter its existence to have seen Ledgett turn on his heel, as he 
did, one day in the Autumn of 1913, when Lord Curzon came towards 
him, with outstretched hand, in the library of The Athenaeum. In 1914, 
you will remember, Oxford did the correct thing ; but all who attended 
the Encaenia agreed that Valterius Ledgett looked very sulky, very stern 
and unbending, in his scarlet gown. 


I have always loved Oxford. I welcomed, as a sign of her undiminished 
power, the fact that Ledgett’s Doctorate sent up by ten points the market- 
price of “ Ledgett Firsts.”’ I wondered whether this were the moment to 
“unload.” I was greatly tempted. Even one of Ledgett’s books, despite 
the spell his fame had cast on me, was more than I really wanted. It was 
awful to have to go on harbouring two “ clear copies ” of the first edition 
of everything he had proliferated. My sleuth-hound of the Charing Cross 
Road had carried out my order with appalling thoroughness. I had two 
clean copies of every brochure that Ledgett had written in his youth for the 
lesser railway-companies, for keepers of seaside hotels, for keepers of 
hotels inland, for heaven knows whom. I had two clean copies of every 
song for which he had written words. And what words! Surely I should 
unload now? “ Not yet,” whispered my wiser self. ‘‘ The market price 
for Firsts is nothing to what it will yet be. And every year of Ledgett’s 
life will send up Ledgett’s value.”’ ,Two months later came the War ; and 
one forgot everything else. 

Even Ledgett was forgotten. Practically no notice was taken of the 
sonnet in which he expressed his envy of Youth, and his regret that he 
personally could not go out “‘ And fight the accurséd Kaiser face to face.”’ 
The continuance of the War weighed heavily on him. He did not go so 
far as to try to stop it, but, as he said to me one day when I met him in 
Pall Mall, he felt that “ this total abeyance of the things of the mind ” was 
in itself a great danger to the country. The air-raids, I think, he took as 
_a personal insult. Anyway, before the end of 1915, he retired to 
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Wordsworth’s Windermere. And one likes to think of him there among the 
unbombed Lakes, reading his own books incessantly. When the War was 
over, the things of the mind were remembered. John Bull sat down to 
feast on them with the appetite of a starved man. Ledgett’s name shone 
now the more lustrously for its long occlusion. Ledgett Firsts rose 15 
points above pre-war value. Should I unload now? But again my wiser 
self restrained me. 

Not long after the Armistice, I went to Italy, where I had lived, off and 
on, for a while before the War ; and in Italy I now settled. A few days 
before my departure I had a glimpse—my last—of Ledgett. He was 
walking towards The Athenaeum—walking very slowly, leaning heavily 
on a stick, for he had become, in spite of the food-restrictions of the past 
years, enormously fat. Too intense contemplation of his own genius had 
begun to undermine his health, I was sure. His face was flabby, and his 
eyes were lack-lustre. I did not foresee that his naturally strong constitu- 
tion would preserve him for eight more years. 


Happening to have come over from Italy a fortnight ago, I attended, 
of course, the service in the Abbey last Tuesday. I was glad to be able to 
pay this last tribute to my friend’s memory. I was glad also, on the 
following day, to hear that Mr. Nat Heinz, the famous “ Firsts Agent ” 
had recently come over from New York on one of his periodical visits to 
London, and was staying at the Ritz. I wrote at once a respectful note to 
this magnoperator, telling him that if he would do me the honour to call 
on me at the Charing Cross Hotel I could show him some things that might 
interest him. I then drove to the storage warehouse that harboured the 
packing-case in which were my duplicated copies of Ledgett Firsts. ‘This 
possession I transported to my hotel, and, with a view to the magnoperator, 
dashingly engaged a private sitting-room. There, yesterday morning, 
with my baits outspread on two tables, three chairs and a sofa, I awaited 
the hour fixed by Mr. Heinz for his visit. I was prepared for a man with 
a cool, depreciative manner. Such a manner is essential to such men’s 
business. But the small dark eyes of Mr. Heinz, as they alighted on treasure 
after treasure, gave forth uncontrollable gleams. 


Between the pages of some of the books were insertions of what is called | 


‘relative matter.’ There were letters that I had received from Ledgett 
at various dates, there were menus that had been handed round after 


convivial dinners and signed by diners of whom Ledgett was one, there | 


were several sketches of Ledgett made by Phil May. I especially drew 
Mr. Heinz’s attention to the books in which I had inserted my four letters 
from Argallo. But I had set overmuch store on these. ‘“‘ Ar-what?” 
said Mr. Heinz. “ Oh, Argallo; yes; I reckle-ect. The author who took 
his own life. I handled Argallo wares extens’vely at one time. They’ve 
greatly dee-preciated.” 

He made, however, no other cavils. And he presently drew, without a 
murmur, a cheque for the amount that I firmly named to him. 
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With this in my pocket, I lunched heartily, but, before going forth from 
my hotel to pay it into my bank, I told the young lady at the bureau that 
I should not need my private sitting-room any more. ‘The bank-clerk who 
received my cheque, and knew my affairs, saw through my assumption of 
langour instantly and gave me a very human smile of congratulation. 

On my way back to Charing Cross, I met a friend and fellow-writer 
who is noted for his acumen in matters of business ; and, to impress him, 
I poured forth the story of my transaction. 

He gave a sharp whistle. ‘‘ My dear good fool, you’ve put nine hundred 
pounds into Nat Heinz’s pocket ! ” 

“* Well, after all,” I reasoned with him, “ that’s exactly the sum he put 
into my pocket. So we’re quits. I never want to get the better of anybody. 
Enough that for once Europe has held her own ! ” 

‘““ But she hasn’t !”’ my friend retorted. “‘ America has got the books 

This, I confessed, was a point I hadn’t thought of. But perhaps also 
(not that I would boast) it is a point which Mr. Heinz’s clients, when these 
pages shall have appeared, won’t think very much of. 


|» 
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THE CHINESE LANGUAGE 


By NEVILLE WHYMANT 


OHN WEBB, an Englishman who flourished in the Restoration 

period, published a small treatise declaring that Chinese was the 

primeval language, the dialect in which Adam and Eve talked and the 

instrument whereby the serpent spread his subtleties. Even at a time 
so remote from our day Chinese had put forth some of its allurements, 
and Webb, absorbing all that had been written before him, yielded himself 
utterly to its potent fascinations. His work is a pocket-book of rare and 
curious learning and his arguments are almost irresistible. Without 
knowing it, he argued along purely Chinese lines. Tothe Sinologue of to-day 
it seems incredible that Webb’s work was original, and not a translation of 
ancient Chinese records. 

Varied as are the opinions of the writers on the Chinese language, con- 
cerning its origin, its place in general philology and its structure, all who 
read Chinese literature are entranced by its elegance, astonished at its 
copiousness, and bewildered by its range. Chinese literature at any period 
can show as wide a diversity as that of any people at any stage in its develop- 
ment. Professor H. A. Giles, translating some chapters of a Chinese 
romance, declared that the situations created by the Chinese novelist 
long ago in absolute ignorance of any land but his own, were as natural in 
their appeal to European readers as any scene drawn from a contemporary 
novel. All human experiences have come to the Chinese people sometime 
or other in the course of their long history. The European student of 
Chinese literature is driven to realise that Chinese thought-processes are 
not unlike his own. 

The excellent Golius concluded from his lengthy studies that “ the 
Chinese language was not derived from the old speech of mortals, but was 
constructed by the skill and genius of some philosopher.” That philoso- 
pher was the orderly mind of the Chinese through many centuries of 
development. Chinese scholars arranged their literature two thousand 


years ago with the same scientific accuracy employed by our modern © 


bibliographers. Foreign students enthusiastically applaud these method- 
ical ancients ; had they been careless, Chinese literature would still be an 
uncharted ocean of incalculable depth and unknown extent. Even with 
these aids, the task of outlining the literary productions of China during a 
period of two thousand five hundred years is an embarrassing one. Bal 

Geiger, in his investigations into the origin of human speech, insists 
that Chinese is far from being merely an academic subject. “ No one who 
aims at obtaining an insight into what mankind actually is can omit to take 
notice of the Chinese language, partly on account of the enormous territory 
over which it extends, partly because of its typical peculiarity, and partly 
because it is a literary language of the first rank, having original intellectual 
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monuments from before the eighth century B.C.” To know the Chinese 
language is to know the Chinese people, and this in a much more intimate 
manner than is the case with other nations. To a Chinese, his language, 
his literature and himself are one and indivisible. His language was a sacred 
gift in the beginning of the world to be guarded till time itself shall end. 

The student of Far Eastern affairs is saved much trouble if he realises 
from the outset that the Chinese is above all a philosopher. He is not con- 
tent to take things as he finds them, rather will he probe and speculate 
until he is satisfied. This is one aspect of his conservatism, it explains to 
some extent the slow adoption in China of Western inventions. “ Thrice- 
tried is good, a hundred times tried is better,” is the Chinese proverbial 
answer to the spur administered by foreign nations. This speculative 
nature is not one-sided ; the Chinese merely apply to foreign importations 
the measure by which all their own inventions are tested. It does not, 
therefore, appear strange that the Chinese have compiled a very extensive 
literature on the nature and development of their own tongue ; much as 
foreigners have heaped up on the subject, the archives of the Middle 
Kingdom can show much more. The celebrated Panini and his famous 
grammar of post-Vedic Sanskrit owe much of their importance to their 
isolation. Native writers on the Chinese language are too numerous to 
mention, and while all of them are good, many of them are excellent. As 
one from among the less important may be cited Tai T’ung, a lexicographer 
who lived in the thirteenth century and whose work on “ The Six Stages 
of Chinese Writing ”’ was translated and published (under the title The 
Six Scripts), by Mr. L. C. Hopkins in 1881. An extract from the trans- 
lator’s prefatory note will show that Tai T’ung’s work appeals to a brilliant 
modern epigraphist. “That Tai 'T’ung possessed an acute and inde- 
pendent judgment is more remarkable than his familiarity with the large 
stores of literature which his position as a learned scholar in a learned age 
rendered a matter of course. Whatever may be thought of the soundness 
of his views upon the rise and growth of his national writing, they are at any 
rate marked by clearness, common-sense and consistency ; and if they are 
not correct, at least they are not absurd. But it appears to me that he 
maintains a theory of the origin, purpose and progressive improvement of 
the Chinese characters which it will require more and other arguments to 
disprove or discredit than have yet been brought forward.”’ 

The Chinese mind-processes have become instinctively categorical. 
The Six Stages correspond with the Six Literary Styles, and these again 
balance the Six Forms. Tai T’ung does not intend to convince us that the 
Chinese language and script happened just as smoothly and easily as 
his tabulated results would seem to suggest. He reconstructs, in, what 
appears to him the most natural order, the birth and development of the 
Chinese script, beginning from the very simple premise that the purpose 
of writing was merely to “ make speech visible.” It is not difficult for 
modern students to start from this point and follow very briefly the Chinese 
author’s natural classification of his ‘‘ visible speech.” Bacon was not far 
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from the truth, as will be seen, when (in his Advancement of Learning), he 
defined the Chinese characters as ‘‘ Characters Real, which express neither 
letters nor words in gross, but Things or Notions ; inasmuch as countries 
and provinces, which understand not one another’s language, can neverthe- 
less read one another’s writings, because the characters are accepted more 
generally than the languages do extend ; and therefore they have a vast 
multitude of characters, as many, I suppose, as radical words.” 

First of all, then, the Chinese had a language which was orally complete, 
but for the visual expression of which not a single line had been drawn as 
yet. This language, truly monosyllabic, had already passed through many 
stages of development and at the time when the need for visible represen- 
tation of it became a conscious necessity, it was doubtless a fully-inflected 
speech-system. One legend tells us that the mythical emperor Fu Hsi 
one day observed the markings on the shell of a tortoise, and it was the 
reproduction of these irregular lines in the form of designs for purposes of 
divination, which brought about the development of a graphic system. 
Tai T’ung, however, discredits this and similar myths, asserting, with every 
appearance of being correct, that the first Chinese characters were purely 
drawings of visible objects. Despite the passing of long centuries since the 
pictorial stage, the picture element is yet discernible in many of the modern 
conventionalized forms. This is the first, and naturally one of the most 
limited, of the six stages of Chinese script. 

The second stage, composed of characters called Indicative, is but an 
ingenious development of the pictorial. With the need for writing down 
ideas which could not be drawn, as a horse, a tree, a man can be drawn, 
came an inspiration. Such ideas as “ upper” and “‘ lower,” “‘ morning ”’ 
and “‘ evening,” were expressed by semi-pictorial characters in this group. 
The horizontal line is the base of many of these ideographs ; “‘ upper ” 
is suggested by a vertical stroke standing above the horizontal, 
‘“‘lower”” by the same stroke below. In “‘ morning ”’ and “ evening ”’ 
the horizontal stroke represents the horizon: to suggest the idea of 
“dawn, morning,” a small circle with a dot in the centre is placed just 
above this line. For “ evening ”’ is given an abbreviated sketch showing 
the crescent moon pushing its horns above this same line. Realising the 
confusion which might attend the representation of sun and moon by a 
circle, the moon ideograph invariably took the crescent form: even at 
this day, when the characters have been squared and all round lines have 
been straightened out, the two horns of the moon are clearly seen. 

Even when the first two stages had been pushed to their uttermost, the 
vast majority of abstract ideas lacked written forms. One cannot even 
estimate the period during which the Chinese reached out after some means 
of expressing such ideas as “light (brilliance), “ thought,” “ fear,” 
“ death,” “ grief,” “ joy,” “love,” and so on. The remaining four classes, 
however, not only put it within the Chinese scholar’s power to depict 
whatever had come into his physical or mental experience, but threw open 
an endless vista of possibilities for the future. Thus, should a character 
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be required for a new idea, e.g., ‘‘ psychoanalysis,” the Chinese could 
accomplish the desired effect either by a completely new character, or bya 
combination of existing ones. ‘This infinitive nature of the Chinese script 
is proving useful to-day in such countries as Annam, Korea and Japan, 
where new characters are being formed although the process of simpli- 
fication is still going on among the older ones. The third and fourth 
stages (Symbolic and Phonetic characters), enable us tos compose exact 
equivalents to any new term in any language. The idea of “ brightness ” 
has been conveyed graphically for over three thousand years to the Chinese 
mind by the close juxtaposition in a single character of two old primitives, 
the sun and the moon (“ brightest by day and brightest by night,” says 
the old gloss). ‘‘ Thought ” is the “ mutual adjustment of two minds,” 
“the sound of the mind,” “ the command of the mind,” “‘ the concern of 
the heart over one’s possessions or work,” to translate literally a few of the 
many synonyms. “ Fear ”’ is represented by “ a white heart,” or by another 
character which depicts a little startled bird looking both ways. “ Death ”’ 
is a character belonging to the sixth stage, which consists of inverted 
ideographs. An examination of the character will show that it is the same 
as that for “ old man,”’ but in this case the character is lying on its side. 
The implied change of meaning is obvious. “‘ Grief” is “a squeezed 
heart,”’ or an open mouth (wailing), the only feature distinguishable from 
among the folds of the mourning clothes. An ancient character for “ joy ” 
is “‘ a boy with beans in his mouth.” The reference is to an old custom, 
still continued, of parents showering sugared beans on the shaven heads 
of their children on Festival days. ‘The boy who secured the largest num- 
ber, would, in after life, be the most prosperous. Another character for 
the same idea represents companions feasting off poultry in a large hall. 
The security of “ happiness ”’ is shown in the “‘ assured possession of the 
produce of a whole field for one man’s consumption.” ‘The gloss to this 
character can, without doing violence to the original, be translated ° ‘happy 
and secure because of an annuity.” The idea of “ love,” the graphic 
expression of which in non-alphabetic script might conceivably baffle 
the most ingenious mind for a long period, is neatly compassed in a six- 
stroke character depicting ‘‘ a woman and her child.” Despite the length 
of the explanations in English, none of the characters described above 
contains more than sixteen or seventeen strokes ; most contain under ten. 
The fourth, of Phonetic stage, briefly mentioned in the previous para- 
graph, is perhaps the most extensive of the six divisions. The characters in 
this class are all compounds, i.e., they consist of two or more simple char- 
acters combined. The spoken language had many words awaiting written 
equivalents and many of these words were homophones. If the sound 
LUN is heard, one might occasionally be pardoned for asking “ which 
LUN?” But in the written language there is no possibility of confusion. 
The LUN part of the character (i.e., the Phonetic), remains constant, the 
other (or radical) part changes as the meaning of the spoken syllable 
changes. Seeing LUN with “a vehicle ”’ as the radical, it is obvious that 
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““a wheel ” is meant, since the wheel is the only part of a vehicle having 
that sound. LUN inside the radical “‘mouth ” means “ to gulp down ” ; 
with ‘‘ man” as the radical, it means “ human relationships,’ human 
affairs, and so on. With “‘ worm, insect,” as the radical it signifies “ to 
squirm, to twist,’’ with the radical “‘ hand” the meaning changes to 
“choose, select”; with “ water” it becomes “‘an eddy, a whirlpool,” 
and with “‘ words ”’ the idea conveyed is ‘‘ discussion, argument.” All are 
LUN and there are still others. The character for “‘ words, speech,” is a 
good example of graphic possibility. It is purely pictorial, being a picture 
of the mouth with emanations therefrom (in the form of sound-waves). 
In brief, every Chinese character, on analysis, will yield some part, if not 
all, of its history. The strong similarity between some of the early hiero- 
glyphs of Egypt and those of ancient China has led many scholars to discuss 
the possibility of a common origin for both-scripts. In recent years, Dr. C. 
J. Ball, of Oxford, has issued a book in which he endeavours to prove the 
existence of identity not only of script but of language between Sumerian 
and Chinese. There is much more needed, however, before any one of the 
various theories so far advanced can be considered as having passed the 
experimental stage. Even in the earliest period, the development of the 
few scripts existing proceeded along widely differing lines. 

By the time the fifth stage of character development was reached, the 
Chinese had practically all the means they needed for the written expres- 
sion of thought. This fifth stage is rather a figure of speech than a class 
of script-division. It is called “‘ Metaphorical,” the early Chinese equiva- 
lent of this term being literally ‘“‘ false-borrowing.” A good example of 
this class is the use of words like “‘ heart ” in extended meanings like 
“mind, emotions ”: “ king,” representing at times such widely separated 
ideas as “ tyrant,” “ leader,” “ the lowest of humble subjects,” “‘ supreme 
and beneficent lord.’”’ The character for “ heart’ is of the first stage, 
being a picture of the physical organ with the arteries issuing above and 
below. That for “‘ king,” though composed of four strokes only, presents 
adequately the idea that a monarch is ‘“‘ he who connects heaven with earth: 
the king receives the commands of heaven and transmits them to his 
subjects.”’ Characters having very definite and limited meanings are, in 
this class, “‘ borrowed ”’ to serve a purpose of understatement or exaggera- 
tion, as the word for “long” (of physical objects), is sometimes used 
instead of the character for “‘ eternity ” and the character for ‘‘command ” » 
may be cynically used in place of that for ‘‘ supplication.” 

In the colloquial use of such words with deflected meanings, misunder- 
standing was prevented by changing the tone in which the word was spoken 
The sixth stage has been illustrated above by the character for “‘ death.” 

When the Chinese characters were thus made, their sounds and tones 
being duly affixed, dictionaries began to appear. These had the declared 
purpose of “ standardising, not only the form of the characters, but the 
entire combination of tone, sound, meaning and outline.” Existing 
poetry was analysed and the value of rhyming syllables determined. This 
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knowledge was‘afterwards incorporated into a special dictionary where 
characters were arranged, not as usual under their radicals, but under their 
tones and corresponding rhymes. The accumulated labours of scholars 
were destined to be lost at various periods by “‘ burnings ”’ at the command 
of intolerant rulers, and by the unforseen accidents of Time. A great deal 
of literature which is known to have been accessible in the time of 
Confucius (5th century B.C.), has never survived recurrent calamities. Since 
the beginning of the Christian era, however, Chinese literature has been, 
in the main, carefully preserved. A dictionary compiled at the end of the 
first century is still in use to-day as an almost infallible guide to the form 
of the characters and their meanings at that time. Such compilations are 
of the greatest assistance in tracing the slow but persistent changes in the 
use of the Chinese characters. This dictionary illustrates the first and 
second of the six divisions of Chinese writing. These six divisions are 
known as the Greater Seal, the Lesser Seal, the Legal, the Sung printed, 
the Current and the “ Grass’ or cursive. The Greater Seal constitutes 
the first organised method of inscribing the ideographs, while the Lesser 
Seal is a development, and in some measure a simplification, of the first, and 
clearly identifiable with it. The third division, called Legal because of its 
use in transcribing official documents, marks a revolutionary step in the 
development of the characters. The hard stylus in use in ancient times for 
tracing the outline of the ideographs permitted the graceful execution of 
circles and rounded lines. With the introduction of the camel-hair brush 
as the sole writing implement came the first great change in the form 
of the characters; circles became squares and curves became right 
angles. Later again came the Sung printed form, taking its name from the 
dynasty in which it was first used (960-1278 A.D.). There has been no 
further general modification of the characters since that time, the fifth and 
sixth divisions being merely the current and cursive styles used in rapid 
writing even in the Sung period. The current style is but little abbreviated 
from the form of the characters found in printing; in the cursive it is 
mostly impossible to trace any but the faintest resemblance between it 
and the standard printed character. The ‘“ Grass’ hand, indeed, con- 
stitutes a special branch of study and is frequently a matter of individual 
caprice. 

In addition to these six regular varieties of written Chinese, there exist 
many fanciful kinds of writing known as “ tadpole,” “ snow,” “ flower,” 
“ star,” ‘‘ worm,” from their resemblance (or that of the strokes composing 
them), to the object named. It is possible to buy books in which a list of 
characters is given in as many as a hundred different written styles. 
Boys’ copybooks for school-use very often present some well-known 
primer in three or four parallel columns, the first of which shows the stand- 
ard printed form, the second, one of the two “ seal ” styles, and the third 
the current hand. When the page has four columns, the fourth usually 
contains an approximately standard cursive hand, for though dictionaries 
exist for the unravelling of this extraordinary tangle, Chinese writing offers 
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an unlimited field for the exercise of individual fancy. This results in the 
existence of “standards”? very far from copy-book models, yet irre- 
proachably correct since they are from the brushes of celebrated cali- 
graphers. When even the masters differ, who shall decide which style to 
adopt ? It may be declared, however, that a well-executed grass-hand 
scroll is the most beautiful form of writing known ; its esthetic appeal is 
irresistible. 

While certain scholars busied themselves with researches into the nature, 
development and extent of the Chinese characters, others were carefully 
examining what had been done in their practical application. Private 
scholars and Imperial commissions scrutinized every record and criticised 
every essay. The methodical Chinese brain then began the process of 
classification of literature by composition styles. The literary productions 
of the earliest period had been arranged and edited by Confucius himself ; 
to'his exertions we owe largely what has come down to our day. Confucius 
is said to have cast out many ancient poems from the ‘‘ Poetry Classic,” 
and his reasons for this exclusion have been adjudged insufficient by many 
later scholars. It is improbable, as some Chinese authorities maintain, 
that there were as many as “ three thousand or more poems,” but there is 
abundant evidence to show that the Book of Poetry had many more pieces 
of ancient verse than the mere three hundred odd compositions now making 
up this classic. The ‘‘ Four Books” and the ‘“‘ Five Classics” are the 
orthodox works in which every aspirant to literary honours is examined. 
These, together with the productions of, or works attributed to, heterodox 
philosophers of the pre- and post-Confucian period, are counted in the 
Archaic or Early Classical style. Then the whole army of commentators 
and essayists immediately following the great masters are considered as 
using the Classical style. The latter Classical style is that used in and about 
the?glorious dynasty of T’ang (618-906 A.D.). This then developed into 
the’so-called WEN-LI, an expression which itself means “ literary style ” 
or ‘‘ composition,” but which has come into popular use among foreign 
critics to distinguish the modern essayist’s work from the “‘ documentary ”’ 
or “‘ official ” style and from the colloquial. This latter is thus considered 
the lowest of all the six styles. There is a very clear line of demarcation 
between these varieties of Chinese ; only in the first, for example, can any 
trace of the former inflexion of the Chinese language be discerned. The — 
transition from style to style has been gradual and natural, there is no swift 
succession of antagonistic styles such as may be found in the different 
periods of Japanese and other Far Eastern literatures. The development 
of Chinese has been an unfolding, the resources were there in the begin- 
ning, and the gradual opening up of the language in the hands of skilful 
writers has disclosed perfections, startling indeed, but on consideration 
not strange. Chinese was, until recent years, considered a primitive — 
language on account of its monosyllabic and practically grammarless 
state. It has since been shown that it has passed through all the normal 
stages of development and adjustment, in some of which certain modern 
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European tongues still remain. It is now realised that Chinese is the most 
advanced speech-system of which any record exists. No ancient language 
had ever reached so far, and no modern tongue is likely to approach it for 
at least several thousands of years. There are those who advocate the 
abandonment of the ideographs, considering them cumbersome, out-of- 
date, and an impediment to intellectual progress. All those of this per- 
suasion forget that the difficulty in every study is largely a matter of 
imagination. “‘ Cumbersome ” is the last word to be applied to the 
Chinese characters ; is the ideograph ‘“‘ 8” or the alphabetic “‘ eight ” 
the more cumbersome ? Can living symbols which even before our eyes 
multiply themselves amazingly, as if to prove their continued fecundity, 
be called ‘ out-of-date ” ? 

The study of the Chinese characters is attended, admittedly, with some 
little difficulty. Admittedly too, the student who applies himself over- 
assidiously to this research, is haunted in his dreams of fever by characters 
which twine and twist themselves tirelessly before his eyes: he may 
indeed wish fervently that he had gone no further afield than Russian and 
Cyrillic symbols in his craze for the exotic. But when the end of the mazy 
pathway is reached he remembers that his milestones marked more 
pleasures than despondencies ; and, with the field of Chinese literature 
spread out before him, he knows that it has been no vain journey. 

Perhaps the most eloquent testimony to the solidity and compre- 
hensiveness of Chinese literature is found in the history of the develop- 
ment of non-Chinese nations in the Far East. The Japanese had no form 
of writing at all until, about the fourth century of our era, the Chinese 
introduced their ideographs into the Island Empire. It was not until the 
eighth century that the first Japanese literary efforts saw the light; in 
these the dress was Chinese and the thought was not more than half 
native. Chinese metaphors and allusions were everywhere decorating the 
plain fabric of pure Japanese conception. The Korean alphabet was not 
invented until the fourteenth century, and even then was merely used in 
annotations to the main text, which was Chinese. Nowadays, Annam, 
Korea and Japan use the Chinese style in every document of importance. 
The Annamese, like the Japanese and Koreans, possessed a non-Chinese 
vernacular with no script: in their turn they were conquered by the all- 
powerful ideographs in which their books are still written. The Mongols 
first, the Manchus later, conquered the Chinese by force of arms; a 
greater conquest was awaiting them. They were absorbed into the ever- 
widening Chinese family ; Manchu-Mongol-Chinese dictionaries and 
parallel texts of the classics were prepared more quickly than the blocks 
could be cut to print them. Even Tibet, with its alphabet derived from the 
Sanskrit, felt the influence of this ideographic writing, and many priests 
have stored up in that country early Chinese translations of the Buddhist 
Tripitaka. ee 

What is most amazing in this conquest of alien nations by Chinese 
civilisation, is that while the language of the country is of totally different 
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stock, for the purposes of literary composition the Chinese style has been 
adopted in its entirety ; it is as if all Englishmen merely spoke in English 
and wrote only in Arabic. So flexible is the written Chinese that it has 
never failed to recommend itself to peoples beyond the limits of the 
Chinese Empire. Mongol emperors composed verses in it in preference to 
their own tongue ; one of the most illustrious writers and lexicographers 
in the history of the Middle Kingdom was the Manchu emperor, K’ang 
Hsi. The Nara period, the “ golden age” of Japanese literature, was 
spread over the centuries when Chinese influence was strongest : Japan 


has never since regained the glory of those years. The monuments of — 


Annamese and Korean literature are readily intelligible to a Chinese, for 
they are written in his own language. Indeed, had the zeal of the Buddhist 
missionaries in the early centuries of our era been but a trifle weaker, most 
of the nations now using some development of the Sanskrit alphabet would 
have been conquered and held by the Chinese characters. Within his own 
tongue the Chinese has such wide variety that no foreign idiom presents 
difficulty to him ; modern essayists quote Horace, Bacon and Swinburne 
with the greater aptitude since almost exact parallels are to be found in 
their own anthologies 
Early English writers compared Chinese with Latin on account of its 

compactness and force. In such comparison Latin suffers, as indeed, 
must any tongue. It is this isolation of Chinese which gave rise to the 
widely different speculations of early students. ‘There is scarcely a figure 
of speech in any European tongue which cannot be found in Chinese 
literary archives ; one is continually lighting upon Greek, Roman, Eliza- 
bethan and even neo-Georgian aphorisms in pre-Christian Chinese writ- 
ings. When Han Yu tells us of a man whose snores 

Ng iste made an iron Buddha frown 

A stone man tremble till he fell down. 


he introduces an element of humanity which is not confined to the eighth 


century of Chinese experience. “ If the Chinese travelled this cycle of — 


experience in which we are to-day, more than a thousand years ago,” says 
a medieval writer of Annam, “ surely they can help us to meet what is 


ahead of us.” And in discussing his country’s literary history with a . 


stranger, a Chinese will sometimes epitomise his ideas in the old saying, 
“Only he who has travelled the road knows where the holes are deep.” 


-~ 
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CARL SPITTELER 


By JAMES F. MUIRHEAD 


N 1919 the Nobel Prize for Literature was awarded to the German- 

Swiss poet Carl Spitteler, chiefly for his epic Olympian Spring. The 

award was made “not merely for the epic’s beauty of poetic form, 

but still more for its artistically harmonious expression of an out- 
standing creative force, of a genius marked by rare originality and 
idealism.” 

Spitteler is now recognised as Switzerland’s greatest poet. He is widely 
read in all German-speaking countries. He was saluted by the French 
Academy on his seventieth birthday ; and the Société des Gens de Lettres 
de France awarded him its medal. Romain Rolland calls him the Modern 
Homer, and the greatest poet of his age, apologising at the same time for 
having received the Nobel Prize before him. Spitteler’s prose work is also 
notable; and Nietzsche spoke very highly of it in introducing him to 
Menarius as a contributor to the Kunstwart. 

In England, however, largely owing to the fact that he was so late in 
winning recognition in his own country and to our ensuing pre-occupation 
with the war, he has hitherto been scarcely known at all. It was not till 
Felix Weingartner, the composer and conductor, wrote a panegyric on the 
Olympian Spring in 1904 that Spitteler’s fame began to spread beyond the 
confines of Switzerland ; and it was not till 1915 that the French Academy 
paid him homage. Some notice of him was taken by the British Press in 
connection with his Nobel Prize and his death. Mr. Jethro Bithell 
included one short poem by Spitteler in Contemporary German Poetry, an 
anthology published in 1909. An essay on him, by Mr. Ernest Boyd, 
appeared in the short-lived Egoist in 1919.* Professor J. G. Robertson 
contributed an interesting and informing paper on Spitteler’s work to the 
Contemporary Review for January, 1921. And this, so far as I can ascertain, 
is all that has been published on Spitteler in England. 

Spitteler was not, from a literary point of view, a specially precocious 
child ; but he showed such distinct gifts for music and painting that early 
friends and patrons were forthcoming to foster both talents. Indeed, his 
instinct for art was so strong and persistent that, if he had had the advan- 
tage of an instructor of genuine talent, it seems not unlikely that Spitteler 
would have blossomed out into one of the greatest painters of Switzerland 
rather than into its greatest poet. As it was, music and painting both 
proved blind alleys, except in so far as his studies helped him to become one 
of the most subtle and stimulating writers on both these arts. 

Even in literature he made no early start. It is true that in his adolescence 


*The gist of this has been re-issued in Mr. Boyd’s Studies from Ten Literatures 
(Scribners, New York, 1925). Mrs. Marble’s Nobel Prize Winners (Appleton, New 
York, 1925) must also be credited to America. 
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he planned a drama on the story of Saul, occupying himself with this theme 
for three years. But not a line of the play was committed to paper, and 


Spitteler remains one of the very few great poets who have left us no — 


juveniia. 

He was born in 1845 at Liestal, the quaint little capital of the half-canton 
of Bale-Campagne. The propinquity of the Roman ruins of Augst may have 
some bearing on the classical tinge in his writings, recalling the 
Provencal poet Mistral. Spitteler has given a charming account of Liestal 
in My Earliest Experiences (see below) ; and his birth-house is now marked 
by a memorial tablet. At Liestal his father occupied an official post corres- 
ponding (roughly) to our Clerk of the Peace. After his school years 
Spitteler studied jurisprudence at Bale and theology at Zurich and Heidel- 
berg. In 1871 he completed his theological career, and was offered the 
post of pastor at the well-known health-resort of Arosa; but he found 
that he could not conscientiously accept a pastor’s life, and so joined the 
ranks of ‘‘ Stickit Ministers.”” In the same year he went as a private tutor 
to Russia, where he spent eight years of exile, producing no literary work 
but thinking much and elaborating the philosophical-poetic views of life 
which found expression in his first important venture, the prose epic of 
Prometheus and Epimetheus, in which he appears as the poet of philosophy, 
mysticism and prophecy. In 1879-80 he was a school-teacher in Berne, 
under Professor J. V. Widmann, who became his first influential admirer and 
champion in Switzerland. Prometheus was issued in 1880 and 1881. The 
author appeared as “‘ Felix Tandem,” a name which Spitteler chose 
because he “‘ felt that he had at last, after seventeen years of strenuous 
wrestling, accomplished something that he was not ashamed to lay at the 
sacred feet of Poesy.” 

The Prometheus is not in verse, but in “ hieratic,” quasi-Biblical prose, 
which very possibly gave Nietzsche the idea for his Zarathustra (published 
a few years later). This prose is divided into “ strophes,”’ varying in 
length from five to two hundred words ; it has its own rules of prosody, 
and the effect is graphic, majestic and rhythmical. Some idea of Spitteler’s 
erudition may be gathered from the fact that he seriously considered the 
writing of this epic in Hebrew. 

The epic begins abruptly, with the following lines : 

It was in the time of his youth. Health reddened his blood, and his strength 
waxed daily. 


. aie spake Prometheus, full of abounding life, to Epimetheus, his friend and. 
rother : 


“Up, brother ! Let us be other than the many who swarm there in the common 
crowd. ; 


‘‘ For, if we rule our life by the common example, we shall earn but a common 
reward, and shall experience nothing of noble happiness or travail of the soul.” 
A few pages farther on comes the interview of Prometheus with the 

Angel of God, which explains the thesis of the poem. 


And as he thus wandered quietly, and his countenance shone bright and cheerful 


Cie Titi 


ee ee 
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as if from inward peace, and his gaze dwelt on the rays of sunlight, while his thoughts 
roamed far and wide, the Angel of God drew near to Prometheus unawares, and 
lifted up his voice and spake earnestly to him, with weighty words : ‘‘ Prometheus, 
bold stranger from the lands of men! I have marked thee now for many days, and 
I have well observed the strength of thy spirit, and the bountiful richness of thy 
nature has not escaped me. 

‘ But in spite of all, thou shalt be cast out in the day of glory on account of thy 
soul, for she knows no god and obeys no law and nothing is sacred to her pride, 
either in heaven or on earth. 

‘‘ And therefore hear my counsel and separate thyself from her, and I shall give 
thee a conscience in her stead, that will teach thee the “‘ heits ”’ and “ keits ”’ of 
things [z.e. distinctions without a difference],* and will lead thee in the straight 

path.” ' 
_ And Prometheus answered and said, with high resolve : 

‘**O Great and Mighty Lord, who allottest glory or shame to the Children of Men 
as seemeth thee good. Verily I give thee thanks, for the spirit of thy speech is 
mild and I feel the friendliness behind thy words. 

‘But it does not lie with me tojudge the face of my soul, for lo, She is my Lady and 
Mistress, and She is my God in joy and sorrow, and all that I am, I owe to her alone. 

** And so I will share my honour with her, and, if needs must, I am ready to forgo 
it altogether.” 

And at these words the brow of the Other clouded, and he began and warned 
and spake—and his eye revealed more than the words of his mouth : ‘‘Prometheus, 
all-too-bold is thy temper, and all-too-readily thy lips prepare for resistance ! 

‘“‘ But the issue between thee and me is grave, and the fate of thy whole life 
lieth under thy tongue ! 

‘* And therefore weigh my counsel once again : it will come about, if thou canst 
not accept it and free thyself from thy froward soul, so shalt thou lose the great 
reward of many years, and the joy of thy heart, and all the fruits of thy richly 
endowed nature.” 

And again Prometheus stood fast and spake with undismayed courage : 

“OQ High and Lofty One, thou who holdest the happiness of earth in thy 
treasure-house, and without whose grace there can be no good thing in the heart 
of a man ! 

‘‘Mayhap thou knowest this tale of the land of men: There was once a man, who 
was anxiously warned by his friends, saying unto him, ‘ She is a wicked woman, 
and will lure thee to death and sin.’ 

‘“‘ And the man smiled quietly and said ‘ Well, if it must be so, I go to death and 
to sin.’ » 

‘“« And so it is with me, and neither in joy nor in sorrow can I be without her 
beloved whispering.” 

And on this answer the Angel turned, and bowed his head, and departed. And 
he paced slowly through the narrow valley and went step by step, with hesitation 
and lingering. 

And at the innermost reach of the valley he paused and stood and tarried, as one 
who expects to be called back, and as one who hopes that his friend may yet alter 
his resolve. 


~—— 


*Just as we might say the “isms” and “ itys” (as in barbarism, barbarity). ‘‘ Heit” 
and “‘ Keit ” are abstract terminations, both corresponding to our “‘-ness.”’ 
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Prometheus remains loyal to his ‘‘ Herrin Seele,” and the Angel of God 
offers the kingship of Mortals to Epimetheus, a type of the more conven- 
tional morality, who is ready to exchange his “ Seele ” for a ‘‘ Gewissen.” 
For a time the Gewissen enables him to perform his functions worthily ; 
but it can deal only with the known and with precedents, and fails him 
utterly when confronted with the unknown and the unexpected. 

Prometheus, in the meantime, leads a hard life of loneliness and lofty 
discipline. Eventually Epimetheus and his Gewissen make hopeless ship- — 
wreck ; and the Angel of God recognises that he has chosen the wrong 
man as his vicegerent on earth. The purged and purified Prometheus 
comes to the rescue and redeems the situation ; but when the crown is 
once more offered to him, this time without conditions, he again refuses it 
and returns to his lonely mountain-top. . 

This outline will at least suggest the general philosophy of the poem, — 
which there is here no room to develop. If one clue be given, it might be — 
this: the man Spitteler resigns himself to the fact that life must just be 
faced with stoical courage; the poet Spitteler sees it as consoled and 
redeemed by beauty. The theme is treated with a masterly richness of 
language and thought, and with a marvellous fertility of invention that is 
sometimes rather baffling in its symbolism. But these difficult passages 
do not seriously interfere with the interest of the story as a whole, and the ~ 
general bearing of the allegory is obvious. Nearly two hundred pages are — 
occupied with the episodes of Pandora and the Children of God, in which © 
the name of Prometheus scarcely occurs. The first of these is a highl 
poetical and novel recasting of the Pandora myth, which might well 
be published as an independent poem. It is rich both in colour and thought. 

Comparison of the Prometheus with Goethe’s Faust is inevitable, the 
more so when we learn that Spitteler spent his latest years in a versified — 
recasting of the same theme, just as Goethe busied himself to the last in 
perfecting his Faust motif. Spitteler’s epic, however, is in no sense an 
imitation of Faust—not so much so even as Peer Gynt. Beyond the fact 
that each is concerned with the problem of a noble soul face to face with 
the riddle of existence, there is no real point of contact. The attitude of — 
the two poets is diverse ; the quality of their imagination is by no means 
the same ; the humour of Spitteler is more genial and less cynical than 
that of Goethe ; the episodes invented by the Swiss are more graceful and 
fanciful than those of the German ; the prose form alone involves a world - 
of difference. . 

Prometheus der Dulder (Prometheus the Long-Suffering), the later, — 
metrical version of the same theme, was issued just before the poet’s death 
and represents his maturest thought and art. Some judges consider it the 
finest flower of his genius. The original Prometheus may be considered — 
as the first untrammelled, youthful improvisation of a theme of which Der 
Dulder is the finished, concentrated, classic form. The episodes are differ- 
ent, though strung on the same mystic and philosophical thread ; but the 
metrical construction imposes a compacter and more chastened style, a 
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closer adherence to the essential thesis. It would be a mistake to regard 
the Dulder as a mere working over of the Prometheus. Rather (as has been 
well said) they stand side by side, like two Madonnas by the same painter. 
In both versions of the Prometheus, the brothers (Soul and Conscience) 
become reconciled. 

Spitteler’s longest epic, the Olympian Spring (Olympischer Friihling), was 
published piecemeal. Four volumes appeared between 1900 and 1906 ; 
and in 1910 a “ new and completely remodelled edition ”’ was issued, with 
an additional canto, interpolated between the second and third of those 
already published. This poem, much more than the Prometheus, may be 
read purely as a magnificent poetical narrative, without any heart-searching 
as to symbolism or inner meaning ; and to all readers making their first 
acquaintance with Spitteler I recommend this attitude of naive and recep- 
tive enjoyment. ‘The theme is the supersession of Kronos and the Titans 
by Zeus and the Olympians. Greek mythology is used with the same 
freedom as in the Prometheus—indeed with even more. The result is a 
wholly new creation, sometimes agreeing fairly closely with its prototype, 
more often using it merely as the gambit for a new departure. The typical 
qualities of the various gods of the Greek story are more or less present ; 
but their adventures, their reactions, their loves and hates, their aims, 
their fates, all belong to a Spittelerian cosmogony. They are all as human 
as in Homer. Ananke, the power behind the gods, becomes masculine. 
Hera is the Queen of the Amazons, the more or less unwilling bride of 
Zeus, and not endowed with immortality. Ajax is an Olympian, not a 
Greek hero. And so on. 

Here no fuller analysis can be given of the poem, which makes an 
ascending curve in the coming of the Olympians, rests a while in “ Die 
Hohe Zeit ” or Meridian of the new dynasty, and then descends again in 
the portrayal of the new gods’ inadequacy. It ends with Heracles in the 
foreground—as the champion, the Prometheus, the Christ of Humanity, 
facing destiny, if not with optimism, yet with courage and determination. 
His head is “‘ bloody but unbowed ”’: 

Mut sei mein Wahlspruch bis zum letzten Atemzug ! 
Mein Herz heisst : ‘‘ Dennoch’’. Heracles bedarf nicht Dank ; 
Auch mit verharmten Wangen geht sic’hs ohne Wank. 


Courage my watchword is and shall be to the end. 
No guerdon do I ask. What though my cheek be wan, 
“ And yet ! ” my heart cries out ; and so the fight goes on. 


The appeal of the Olympian Spring rests first and foremost on Spitteler’s 
ability to tell a story of a truly epical character, which means something 
very different from a novel or romance in rhyme. This is buttressed by the 
seldom failing beauty of the language in which the story is told. Monotony 
is avoided by the alternation of male (one-syllable) and female (two- 
syllable) rhymes in the six-foot iambic couplets. His descriptions of the 
scenic background (naturally based on Switzerland) are exquisite. The 

I 
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picturesqueness of the language is enhanced by his skill in the formation — 


: 


. 


of new words or new compounds, which are rarely forced and are almost — 


always perspicuous. His occasional use of Swiss phrases adds a touch of 
quaintness. Fertility in the daring invention of adventure and episode 
is one of his most marked attributes. I wish there were space here to speak 
of such charming interludes as the Endymion-like Hylas and Kaleid- 
usa, a true lyric in spite of its epic form ; or the stolen visit of that naughty 


hussy, Aphrodite, to Earth, full of Spittelerian humour ; or the character- 


istic handling and recasting of the story of Psyche. 

Perhaps room may be spared for the Song of the Phoenix in the Hylas 
canto. This is a parable within a parable, as the final relations of Hylas 
and Kaleidusa are similar to those of Phoenix and Aurosa. 


Then in the sea incarnadine o’erhead 

Rose the great fire-bird Phoenix from his bed, 

And lighting on a fir-tree preened his wings 

Of shimmering flame, and glanced at earthly things ; 

Then closed his eyes, opened his beak and sang 

His matin song—like some bronze bell it rang, 

Ornate with images ; and thus they soared, 

The pregnant words that golden voice outpoured : 

“‘ What soul, you ask, is this that from the dew 

With radiant eyes looks earnestly at you ? 

Hear ! these are tidings from the Son of Light, 

Written on vale and field throughout the night, 

When he, a captive far in desert lands, 

Through prison-bars will stretch his longing hands— 

Thus daily to dark earth in secret giving 

Assurance that he still is loving, living. 

Aurosa, whom he loves but ne’er may meet, 

Scans the brave letter, sad and yet so sweet ; 

At peep of day the forest gloom she leaves, 

From silvered lawns the dewy message weaves 

With careful fingers, till she understands 

The love words traced by those beloved hands. 

Secret the cipher, tonone otherknown; _ 

The hallowed script is clear to her alone, 

Lit by her diadem, Horizon named. 

Soon as the first of morning-beams has flamed 

She reads the rune : “ In this we meet at last |” 

And reason answers love, her heart beats fast. 

Then will she hide herself and letter too : 

The world is naught to her, so he is true. 
(translation by Ethel Colburn Mayne) 


Spitteler’s other works in verse include three or four volumes of short 
poems. In these he is faithful to the doctrine he has laid down in one 
of his prose essays—viz., that it is undesirable to mix different kinds of 
short poems in the same collection. Accordingly, he devotes one volume to 
ballads, one volume to lyrics, and so on. In all of them his lightness of 
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touch, his humour, his human feeling, and his power of irony and satire 
are amply illustrated. The lyric and the “ ballad.” here printed have been 
selected largely because they have come relatively well out of the transla- 
tion-mill, which has been working only a short time and has not yet ground 
out much flour that can be classed higher than “ middlings.” 'They will, 
however, give at least an inkling of one kind of Spitteler’s lyrics and one 
kind of his ballads. 


THE LITTLE BELL’S COMPLAINT* 
The little bell once sadly 
The organ thus addressed : 
“Your pipes’ rich store of changes 
Wakes envy in my breast. 
You’ve countless ways of telling 
All that your soul can learn ; 
And what you learn, we feel it, 
And when you feel, we yearn. 
But I, though grief and pity 
May rend my heart in twain, 
Can only tinkle sweetly, 
Again, and yet again. 
My deepest self is longing 
Once to ring out of tune. 
Who’ll teach me how to jangle ? 
That were a bitter boon.” 


DIE WELTPOST 
There stands a post-house on a hill, like none you ever knew ; 
No traveller comes to call there, no letter passes through. 
The vasty rooms yawn empty—nor word nor cry they hear ; 
Man’s mind, man’s hand, are nowhere felt, there’s naught but iron gear. 
The pendulum swings to and fro, unwound the wheels rotate— 
The throbbing, ticking, beating pulses endlessly create ; 
The telegraph hums busily ; its murmur never fails ; 
Before the window, in the yard, gleam double lines of rails, 
And on them going, coming, coaches from dawn to night, 
And souls within the coaches, all dumb and deathly-white. 


And now the wall-clock’s finger the long dark midnight shows 
—Peals out a little carillon, a cock struts forth and crows ; 

Stately, the Twelve Apostles march to measure dignified, 

A herald waves his wand, and lo ; a door is opened wide ; 

He shouts with lungs stentorian, he stamps, he strikes the ground : 
** Arise ! The Master cometh—let all be ready found ! ” 

Oh then there’s uproar through the house, excited voices call, 

And see ! the wheels have stopped, and see ! the pulleys quiver all, 
The coaches in the yard are scotched, their iron feet stand still, 


*Reprinted from A Wayfarer in Switzerland (second edition, 1927) by permission of 
Messrs. Methuen & Co. 
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And breathless all, expectant all, each waits the Master’s Will. 

—Now through the silent blackness eleven strokes are heard, 
And then the Twelfth ; the wonder-clock has said its final word. 
But hark ! a titter opposite—so might a devil jeer— 

The telephone shrills out . . . What mocking Judas-cry is here ? 
“* The Master lieth ailing—ye look for him in vain !” 

—The herald’s wand is lowered, the cock struts back again, 

The carillon falls silent, the wall sucks in the door, 

The soul-train shudders through its length, moves off . . And as before, 
The busy wheels go whirling, the wires flash out their spark, 

And on the world’s post-office works, phantasmal in the dark. 


(translation by Ethel Colburn Mayne) 


The prose romance /mago (published in 1906) has a close bearing on the 
Prometheus. In Spitteler’s own words : “It gives the record of an actual 
life-experience, while Prometheus shows what the poet has made of it. 
Imago explains Prometheus.”’ The romance is the story of a lofty and turbu- 
lent human soul and its struggles for inner harmony ; and not till this 
inner harmony is attained is the harsh discord with the outer world 
resolved. It is a singular mixture of realistic handling and Spitteler’s 
characteristic use of parable and personification of the abstract. The 
scene is laid in a Swiss provincial town, the people and atmosphere of 
which are described with great vividness and humour. As a work of art 
it takes a high place in German prose. 

In 1898 appeared a prose work by Spitteler, entitled Lachende 
Wahrheiten (Laughing Truths). ‘This consists of essays on literature, 
painting, music, and so on, chiefly selected from his contributions to the 
Kunstwart and other periodicals, but also including lectures, addresses, 
and unpublished material. It was such articles as these that led to 
Nietzsche’s verdict on Spitteler, already quoted. As a translation of this 
book is on the eve of publication, no extracts need be given here. 

Another prose work of still-living appeal is Meine Friihesten Erlebnisse 
(My Earliest Experiences), surely one of the most extraordinary records 


ever published of the psychology of a child under five. A little book — 


about children, entitled Die Mddchenfeinde, is apparently the only work 
of Spitteler that has ever been turned into English (The Young Misogynists). 


This translation, by Mme. la Roquette-Buisson, was published in New. 


York in 1922. 


The pamphlet entitled Unser Schweizer Standpunkt (Our Swiss Stand-— 


point) has a direct interest for English readers. It is a reprint of the short- 
hand notes of a speech which Spitteler delivered to a group of German-Swiss 


at Ziirich on December 14th, 1915. This semi-public appearance of the — 


recluse poet was unprecedented, the matter of his speech quite unexpected. 


For he seized the opportunity of emphasising the point that racial sympathy — 
must on no account be the determining factor in the attitude of the German- — 
Swiss to the war. Its tone is resolutely correct, neutral, and detached ; — 
but he does not hesitate to blame Germany’s treatment of Belgium, and — 
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he recalls Switzerland’s indebtedness to the Allies. Of our own country 
he said: “‘ We owe the English a special debt of gratitude. More than 
once England has come to our aid in times of great stress. England is, it 
is true, not the only friend of Switzerland, but she is the most trust- 
worthy.” 

The effect of the address was electrical, and it was received with 
enthusiasm by the whole country. As Spitteler ironically remarked: 
“ T became a politician for forty minutes ; and that made me better known 
than forty years of writing.”’ But he would make no other political 
gesture. “ Croyez-vous donc,” he said, “‘ quej’ate le patriotisme chronique?” 
He had spoken, not for the Allies, but for the intellectual and moral neutral- 
ity of Switzerland, and for human right and justice. 

Such is a bare outline of the life and activity of a poet of whom M. Paul 
Seippel could say: “‘ Depuis la mort de Ferdinand Hodler, il était, a notre 
blason helvétique, le seul rayon de vraie gloire, de gloire universelle.” 
No translations of isolated short passages or poems would give any 
adequate idea of his power and scope. For this, readers of German must 
go to the original. If I were to try to summarize the reasons of the faith 
that is in me, I should say that Spitteler appeals to me, first and foremost, 
as embodying, in a very notable degree, all that I understand by the pure 
essence of poetry. Without suggesting any specific analogy with Keats, 
I should say that the pleasure to be derived from Spitteler is in kind more like 
that which one derives from Keats than from almost any other poet. In the 
second place, I should put his all-pervasive humour—never obtrusive, never 
boisterous, never trying to exchange the réle of foil for that of protagonist, 
but always reminding us that the poet does not take himself with too pathetic 
a seriousness. This, however, is not inconsistent with the fact that from time 
to time he strikes as profoundly tragic a note as is found anywhere in modern 
literature. The richness of his imagery and language, the bubbling happiness 
_of his invention, the beauty of his descriptions, I have already mentioned. 
In a way that I should find it difficult to define or analyse (at least without 
the use of a great many words), he seems to me to embody the spirit of 
Switzerland and to throw much retrospective light on the history and 
evolution of that country. And we owe it to Switzerland to give her a chance 
of disproving the current impression that she has never produced a poet of 
high rank. Unless I very greatly err, readers of Spitteler will confess that 
we should be wholly wrong in thinking that no good thing (in the realm of 
lofty imagination) could come out of the Swiss Nazareth. 
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A GREAT ADVENTURE 


By CLENNELL WILKINSON 


CCENTRICITY is not, perhaps, so nearly akin to genius as the 

eccentricities would like us to believe ; but it is, at any rate, more 

easily excusable in a man of genius than in anyone else. The 

long-haired poets of the ’nineties were tolerated, if with difficulty, 
but there was never any mercy for the hairdresser’s assistant, who im- 
pudently wore their plumage, without even attempting to sing. We must 
be well-assured of the genius, before we can be expected to applaud the 
eccentricity. But once the assurance is there, our acclamations are loud 
and long—even if the eccentricity displays itself in contempt for ourselves. 
‘“‘ Laughter and cheers ” punctuate every after-dinner thrust by a man of 
genius at the public opinion that helped to place him where he 1s. “ We'll 
forget how he rails, if he’ll tell us some tales,’ wrote a musical comedy 
poet of Mr. Kipling at the time of the “ flannelled fool” and “ muddied 
oaf ” incident. For a contempt for public opinion is one of the recognised 
eccentricities of genius, and the easiest to forgive. 

It is not, therefore, altogether surprising that the war reminiscences of 
Colonel T. E. Lawrence, the ‘‘ little Oxford scholar of diminutive 
stature,’ whose every act and speech from his landing at Jeddah, the Red 
Sea port, in October, 1916, to the fall of Damascus two years later, had 
the mark of genius stamped upon it, should appear before us in rather 
unusual, and rather vibrating, circumstances. It is disappointing, for 
instance, to be told that we have here less than half of the original work. 
The book was first printed on a newspaper press at Oxford, “ not for publi- 
cation but as a convenience to myself and friends.” It was later produced 
as an édition de luxe and issued to a hundred subscribers at thirty guineas 


acopy. But this edition was profusely illustrated, and, though “ the richer 


artists ”’ required only nominal fees, “ the others’ had to be paid and 
£3,000 was, apparently, not enough for the purpose. “So “TI raised 
money by selling to Jonathan Cape the right to bring out this abridgment ” 


—the edition now before us.* At the same time, an American edition (of — 


the original work) had to be printed in the States to prevent pirating ; 
there were twenty-two copies of this, ten only of which were offered to the 
public at the astonishing price of twenty thousand dollars (or £4,123) a 
copy. It is possible, though unlikely, that some of these may still be for 
sale, but I had better admit at once that I have not yet paid the difference 
£4,121 tos. and become possessed of one. My remarks here are based 
solely upon the abridged edition, which is the only edition that has been 
offered to the public, apart from these ten American copies of the original. 
It is all rather disappointing. Colonel Lawrence, in a ‘‘ foreword,” tries 


*Revolt in the Desert. By T. E. Lawrence. Cape. 30s. 
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to cheer us up, remarking, with his usual genial flippancy, that ‘“ half a 
calamity is better than a whole one.” But half a work of genius is just half 
as good as a whole one; and, in the absence of any better explanation 
from him, we are still left asking plaintively, ““ Why not have made two 
solid volumes of it, as Doughty did, and given us the story in full ? ” 

There are other eccentricities. Colonel Lawrence rejects all the 
standardised systems of transliteration from Arabic to English, which 
can never be applied to familiar words—like “‘ camel,” for instance—and 
are really helpful only to people who know enough Arabic not to need 
helping. “I spell my names anyhow,” he says, ‘“‘ to show what rot the 
systems are.”’ So far we agree. But it is a little disconcerting to find him 
spelling the same name differently every time! His publishers have had 
an amusing correspondence with him on the subject. “ Jeddah’ and 
“ Jidda”’ are used impartially throughout the book, they point out. Is 
this intentional ? ‘‘ Rather!” he replies. ““Sherif Abd el Mayin”’ becomes 
“el Main, el Mayein, el Muein, el Mayin and el Muyein.”” The author 
answers: ‘‘ Good egg. I call this really ingenious.” If it comes to that, 
Colonel Lawrence’s own name is in some doubt. He held the rank of 
Colonel during the War, but the Arabs called him Urens Bey—or Lurens, 
or Auruns, or Aurans. He never regarded himself as a proper soldier. 
In his black moments, he even raves against the soldier’s uniform—* this 
death’s livery ”—‘‘only women with a lech were allured by those witnessing 
clothes.’’ Yet now he is a private in the Royal Air Force! And whether 
to call him Colonel Lawrence or Private Lawrence, or Lawrence Bey, or 
just plain Mister Lawrence is a matter left entirely to our discretion. 
But these are small points—mosquito bites. The book is too big a thing to 
be affected by them. Even as it stands, in this present mutilated form, 
it is, beyond a doubt, one of the great adventure stories, one of the travel 
classics of our time. 

Periodically—once in every ten years, shall we say ?—there is born an 
Englishman to whom the desert is home and the Bedouin brothers. 
Usually he finds it out early—or early enough to satisfy his desire—but 
there may be thousands more who never find it out at all. It is like a love 
of the sea, inborn, instinctive. For the desert is like the sea. There is the 
same tonic air, the same lash or spray on a windy day, the same broad, 
billowy surface, with the play of light upon it, stretching away to a long 
horizon line ; there is the same everlasting striving forward from port to 
port, the same peril in delay. The Bedouin’s eyes are all puckered and 
wrinkled from staring into the distance. He is a hard man on a journey, 
but a merry, careless soul when he gets to port. He has his superstitions 
too, and his dour beliefs. He is the Puritan of the East (as the sailor so 
often is in the West), and it may be partly this Puritanism of his that 
attracts the occasional European wanderer. In Lawrence’s case, however, 
there seems to have been no reason to suspect the existence of any such 
latent impulses. He did not want to go to the desert. He had a quiet 
office job in Cairo, and he liked it. When they ordered him to Arabia, 
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as the Emir Feisal’s adviser, he found it “‘ much against the grain,” and 
said so, with his usual frankness : 


I urged my complete unfitness for the job : said I hated responsibility—obviously 
the position of a conscientious adviser would be responsible—and that in all my 
life objects had been gladder to me than persons, and ideas than objects. So the 
duty of succeeding with men, of disposing them to any purpose, would be doubly 
hard to me. I was unlike a soldier: hated soldiering : whereas the Sirdar had 


telegraphed to London for certain regular officers competent to direct the Arab ~ 


war. 


Happily his chief, General Clayton, took no notice of all this. Speaking 
under correction, I have an idea that General Clayton himself was a 
civilian (in the Ministry of Education) before the War. At any rate he 
seems to have realised that the less like a regular soldier the Emir’s adviser 
was, the more likely would the two of them be to make a success of this 
very irregular Arab war. 

So I had to go; leaving to others the Arab Bulletin I had founded, the maps I 
wished to draw, and the file of the war changes of the Turkish Army, all fascinating 
activities in which my training helped me; to take up a role for which I felt no 
inclination. As our revolt succeeded, onlookers have praised its leadership : but 
behind the scenes lay all the vices of amateur control, experimental councils, 
divisions, whimsicality. 


Did ever a man set out on such an Odyssey in such a grudging frame of — 
mind ? Throughout the book he keeps trying to persuade us (and himself 


too ?) that he did it all against his will. He often longed for England. 
Riding into Akaba in July, 1918, ‘‘ a home-sickness came over me, stressing 


vividly my outcast life among these Arabs, while I exploited their highest — 


ideals and made their love of freedom one more tool to help England win.” 
He tires altogether of their company in the end, grows angry and abuses 
them violently, as Doughty did. At Azrak in Syria, just before the final 
victory, he went off by himself to some remote spot 
... and lay there all day in my old lair among the tamarisk, when the wind of the 
dusty green branches played with such sounds as it made in English trees. It told 
me I was tired to death of these Arabs ; petty incarnate Semites who attained 


heights and depths beyond our reach, though not beyond our sight. They realised — 


a 


our absolute in their unrestrained capacity for good and evil ; and for two years I 
had profitably shammed to be their companion ! 


Overstatement, no doubt ; but in this book he is recording every mood (and 


he is a man of moods) exactly as he felt it. In calmer moments he observes 
that there is nothing “ inscrutable or Oriental’ about the Arabs. They 
are simply “ slaves of their appetites.” ‘‘ Had the circumstances of their 
lives given them opportunity they would have been sheer sensualists.” 
For an Englishman to get on with them and mould them to his will, he 


. 


needs “ patience wide and deep as the sea.”’ All this is very different from — 
Doughty’s angry outbursts : “‘ Islam should be trodden out ”’ (Lawrence 
hardly mentions the Arab religion) with its “ belly-cheer Paradise ” ; 
“ their Asiatic hearts are full of corruption inwardly, and iniquity.” ‘This 
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is a lovers’ quarrel, where Lawrence is merely rather bored. Lawrence is 
said to have carried about everywhere with him a copy of Arabia Deserta, 
and he obviously owes much to it. But nothing could be less like it than 
his general attitude towards the Arabs; nothing could more clearly 
display this limitation of his—a lack of interest in human psychology— 
than a comparison with Doughty’s great book. While Doughty is rather 
gloomily laying bare the soul of Arabia, Lawrence suggests a cheerful 
doubt as to whether there is anything much to find. He gets on well enough 
with the Arabs—he would with anyone. He finds something of his own 
gay courage in them : he likes their fecklessness, their humour, their ability 
to laugh in defeat. He shows us, indeed, the Arab in a happier mood than 
Doughty ever saw in him. But with the exception of Feisal (whose char- 
acter is finely sketched) and one or two other chiefs, he never bothers 
to scratch beneath the skin. As he says himself, he is more interested in 
objects than in persons—and most of all, perhaps, in events. 

So with the desert. He is attracted by it. He can describe it—in that 
curiously impressive prose of his, partly derived, no doubt, from Doughty 
(and there may be others), but so individual to himself that you feel you 
could identify a single sentence of it anywhere. He says : 

The rising sun flooded this falling plain with a perfect level of light, throwing up 
long shadows of almost imperceptible ridges, and the whole life and play of a com- 
plicated ground—system—but a transient one ; for, as we looked at it, the shadows 
drew in towards the dawn, quivered a last moment behind their mother-banks, 
and went out as though at a common signal. Full morning had begun: the river 
of sunlight, sickeningly in the full-face of us moving creatures, poured impartially 
on every stone of the desert. 


There you get the very desert itself : a picture so true that it can hardly be 
appreciated by those who have not been there. And there is a description 
of the Valley of Rumm, even better, but too long to quote. But what you 
do feel is that, with all this sensitive response to his surroundings, this 
artist’s delight in colour, he would have lived as vividly anywhere else— 
the desert is only a setting for his adventure. And even in that adventure, 
he now solemnly assures us, his interest “‘ was exhausted long ago in the 
actual experience of it.’’ The most extraordinary fact about this extraord- 
inary personality—who has blown in upon the world of letters, much as 
he used to do upon Allenby’s G.H.Q.—is that he is obviously, and before 
everything else, a man of action. Apparently it took a world-war to make 
that fact clear, even to himself. But this book, though so admirable a 
literary effort, places it beyond all doubt. It is shocking to think that he 
may never write a book again. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find that, as a stylist, his greatest 
strength lies in narrative. To hear him tell a story is a physical experience. 
He sweeps you violently along with him, bumping over the rough places, 
sinking suddenly to a gentle slither on some change of mood. The truth is 
—and it is an important fact in considering the literary value of his work— 
that Lawrence has not the powerful physique of the typical traveller. He 
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is never seriously ill—or he does not say so—but he is often perilously 
near a breakdown. After that first dramatic swoop northward upon 
Akaba he was “‘ utterly wearied,” ‘“‘ near my limit of strength.” He had 
ridden fifty miles a day on camel back for the last month ! Among great 
travellers of recent years I can think of only one—Pereira—who suffered 
from this kind of physical disability. But Pereira ignores his weakness— 
hardly consents to mention it, whereas Lawrence characteristically seems 
to welcome the new mood. His body endures, with patient heroism, but 
his soul almost revels in revolt. Hence this quality of his, so unusual in travel 
literature, that makes the same place look different on different days, the 
same men appear villains and heroes by turn. Travellers of this type are 
usually found mooning about the towns of southern Italy ; it is a novelty 
to find them leading Arab irregulars in a gruelling desert war. It produces 
a kind of narrative that it is tempting to compare with the camel’s gait. 
It looks so dislocating, but it is really so smooth. It looks so “ chancy,” 
but you find that it always gets there in the end. 

The result is to dramatise the tale. Each separate adventure of 
Lawrence’s works up artistically to its climax—its ‘‘ curtain.” That is some- 
thing that we are accustomed to in fiction, but not in records of fact ; and we 
gather, without surprise, that there are those who have doubted his 
veracity. If this is their only reason, they are surely wrong. The same 
story sounds astonishingly different from the mouths of different witnesses. 
Lawrence describes events as he saw them. There is here no striving after 
an air of verisimilitude—why should there be? What we call “the 
impress of truth ”—a thing delightful in itself—may be produced by art, 
no less than by mere accuracy. Remember Defoe! There are incidents 
in Captain Singleton and The Memoirs of a Cavalier that seem nearer to 
reality than anything in Lawrence—even than the most unimpeachable 
of his statements. It is hopeless to argue about accuracy when you are 
dealing with an artist and a work of art. I was not present at any of the 
events here described, but I know the desert a little, and the Arabs, and 
I do not believe that Lawrence ‘“‘ invented ” anything in the crude sense 
of the word. Again, why should he? He had eyes to see—that is all. 

This is how his battles go: The Arab army has circled like a hawk 
above Akaba, and is descending upon it from the north-east, when a 
Turkish battalion bars the way. The Turks are in the valley ; the Arabs 
line the heights The Arabs are without artillery, but the Turks have a few 


guns. All day long they shoot at each other, in the blazing heat. The | 


Turks cannot move a step ; but they hold their ground. The place is like 
a cauldron. Just after noon Lawrence has a heat-stroke (“or so pre- 
tended ”’) and crawls into a hollow, where there is a trickle of thick water 
in a muddy cup of the hills, “‘ to suck some moisture off its dirt through the 
filter of my sleeve.” Old Auda, the Arab chief (a great character this) 
passes him, striding powerfully, ‘‘ his eyes bloodshot and staring, his 
knotty face working with excitement.” Lawrence taunts him. What are 
his Arabs doing? ‘‘ They shoot a lot and hit little.” Under this 
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unexpected insult Auda stands a moment, “‘ almost pale with rage”’; then 
runs back up the hill like a madman, shouting for his men ; and in two 
minutes there is a charge of fifty Arab horsemen down the hillside, 
galloping wildly, yelling, shooting from the saddle. The Turkish 
battalion wavers and breaks. In the end but few of them escape. 

Or they set out to blow up a Turkish troop train on the Hedjaz railway, 
south of Maan. It is their first essay in this kind of warfare. Lawrence 
has with him two sergeants from that marvellously efficient Zeitoun 
school, an Englishman and an Australian, who have been teaching his 
Arabs how to handle Stokes and Lewis guns. They reach the railway, 
he plants his mines upon the line, posts his guns on a platform, hides his 
Arab riflemen—and waits. ‘The wait goes on all night, and half the suc- 
ceeding day. You feel the strain of it. Trains are heard, but only in the 
distance. ‘The Turks at the nearest station seem to suspect their presence. 
They can stand it no longer and are about to go, when a long troop train 
appears dramatically, steams over the bridge where the mines are laid, 
and is blown to pieces in one devastating roar. After the massacre, 
Lawrence walks down to look at the ruins : 

The bridge was gone ; and into its gap was fallen the front waggon, which had 
been filled with sick. The smash had killed all but three or four and had 
rolled dead and dying into a bleeding heap against the splintered end —One of 
those yet alive deliriously cried out the word typhus. So I wedged shut the door, 
and left them there, alone. 


Curtain! And so, through Maan and Amman, to Deraa in the north ; 
to share in Allenby’s great victory, operating wide out, and forward, to his 
right ; to cut the Palestine railway south of Damascus ; to intercept the 
shattered remnants of the Turkish Fourth Army, flying northward for 
their lives up the eastern side of Jordan ; to hang up their flanks and to 
harry them to the death. It is here that we get his most memorable scene. 
The retreating Turks and Germans were in the little village of Tafas. 
The Arabs, like hounds, lay waiting for them in the hills outside. With 
the latter was the chief 'Tallal, head of this village, nearly frantic with the 
stories he had heard of what had happened when the Turks rushed in an 
hour before. Small pyres of smoke were going up from between the houses. 
We lay on watch, and saw the enemy force march away from their assembly 
ground behind the houses. They headed in good order towards Miskin, the lancers 
in front and rear, composite formations of infantry disposed in column with machine 
gun support as flank guards, guns and a mass of transport in the centre. We opened 
fire on the head of their line when it showed itself beyond the houses. They turned 
two field guns upon us, for reply. 


It was then that some of the Arab leaders slipped down into the village, 
behind the retreating ‘Turks. 

The village lay stilly under its slow wreaths of white smoke, as we rode near, on 
our guard. Some grey heaps seemed to hide in the grass, embracing the ground in 
the close way of corpses. We looked away from these, knowing they were dead ; 
but from one a little figure tottered off, as if to escape us. It was a child, three 
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years old, whose dirty smock was stained red over the shoulder and side, with blood 
from a large half-fibrous wound, perhaps a lance thrust, just where neck and body 
joined. 

: The child ran a few steps, then stood and cried to us in a tone of astonishing 
strength (all else being very silent), ‘Don’t hit me, Baba.”’ Abd el Aziz, choking 
out something—this was his village, and she might be one of his family—flung 
himself off his camel, and stumbled, kneeling, in the grass beside the child. His 
suddenness frightened her, for she threw up her arms and tried to scream ; but, 
instead, dropped in a little heap, while the blood rushed out again over her clothes ; 
then, I think, she died. 


There is more—and worse—of this, for it is not the author’s way to spare 
us anything. On that day, by Lawrence’s order, the Arab Army, for the 
first time, took no prisoners. But the chief, Tallal—‘ Tallal had seen 
what we had seen ; he gave one moan like a hurt animal; then rode to 
the upper ground and sat there a while on his mare, shivering and looking 
fixedly after the Turks.” Presently he seemed to take hold of himself. 
Still without a word, he rode forward, dashed his stirrups into the mare’s 
flanks, and “ galloped headlong, bending low and swaying in the saddle, 
right at the main body of the enemy.” 

It was alongside down a gentle slope and across a hollow. We sat there like stone 
while he rushed forward, the drumming of his hoofs unnaturally loud in our ears, 
for we had stopped shooting, and the Turks had stopped. Both armies waited for him 
and he rocked on in the hushed evening till only a few lengths from the enemy. 
Then he sat up in the saddle and cried his war-cry, “‘ Tallal, Tallal,’’ twice ina tremen- 
dous shout. Instantly their rifles and machine guns crashed out, and he and his 
mare, riddled through and through with bullets, fell dead among the lance points. 


The fact is that everything worth having in the Arabs comes to them from 
the days of Saladin (who was born a Christian). Froissart has an incident 
very similar to this. An English knight, before Navaretta, having over- 
thrown an opponent in single combat in the presence of both armies, is 
carried away by his ardour and gallops on alone across no-man’s-land, 
shouting his battle cry, until he crashes into the assembled chivalry of 
France and Spain. Yet there are people about who will tell you that 
Froissart is a liar. 

There is one wrong impression that these quotations might possibly 
convey. Lawrence is not concerned exclusively with the horrors of war. 
There is very little affinity between him and the “ blood and mud ” school 
of poetry. On the contrary, he may be said to be the very type of the 


happy warrior. He keeps protesting that he is not a soldier, but it is — 


obvious that he took to fighting as a duck takes to water—and soldiering 
and fighting are not the same things. He is one of those rare people, 
yet not so rare as we supposed them to be before 1914, who really “loves 
a scrap.” Perhaps there is a physical pleasure in danger, like the thrill 
that some people get out of ghost stories. At any rate Lawrence enjoyed 
it. “‘ We were all happy,” he says. But when victory is delayed he is 
filled with ‘‘ a furious rage.” That is the authentic fighting instinct that 
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our heavy-weights are said to lack. And he gives his mind to the business : 
arguing long and seriously about strategy ; adopting many little devices 
from Allenby, that master of camouflage ; running his few armoured cars 
round and round in circles and up and down, to make the ‘Turks think 
there are more of them. Moreover, one eloquent fact emerges: not a 
single serious set-back, nor any heavy casualties on the Arab side, are 
recorded in this book from the moment when Lawrence takes the field. 

It is that happy, reckless temperament of his that has made this glorious 
adventure book—a book that will be read and remembered when nearly 
all the mental gymnastics of modern fiction are forgotten. But—there is a 
“but,” and it seems a little unfair to end with it—but the truth is that it 
still remains, in some vague way, not entirely satisfying. There is no 
actual failure, but it is as though he had not yet told us quite all that he 
had got to say. It is as though he had not troubled to. He makes us feel, 
not that he could have told it better, but that he could have told us more. 
And this, I protest, is an impression arrived at quite independently 
of the knowledge that the book has been cut down by half. It is an 
impression that grows on you as you read. Perhaps the abridgment was 
too hurriedly done. One thing, at any rate, is certain, that if Colonel 
Lawrence ever chooses to open his mind unreservedly there is hardly any- 
thing in this kind of writing that lies beyond his power. 
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CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


1926 Christina Rossetti. By Walter de la Mare, LL.D., F.R.S.L. pp. 79-116 in 


(2) 


1921 


(6) [title as Il. 1-5 above, with Messrs. Collins’s imprint] ; large cr. 8°, pp. 176; 

1924 grey paper boards. (7s. 6d.) T'wo impressions. 
Note: On the verso of the title page is a note “‘ Copyright 1923’ but the volume was pub- 
lished in 1924. 
SONGS SET TO MUSIC 

1919 (1) In The Chapbook, No. 6, December. The Poetry Bookshop, “ Nod.”’ Music 
by C. Armstrong Gibbs pp. 3-9; ‘‘ Melmillo”. Music by Clive Carey. pp. 
16-24 ; “‘ Arabia.’ Music by W. Denis Browne. pp. 24-31. (15. 6d.) 

1920 The Chapbook, No. 18. December. “‘ Full Moon.”’ Music by Scott Goddard. pp. 
II-15. (1s. 6d.) 
(2) In the Oxford Choral Songs : Oxford University Press. 

1923 The Song of Shadows. Music by W. G. Whittaker. Two-part. Music 8° (10” 
x 7"); pp. 6. (4d.) 
(3) In the Oxford Solo Songs. 4° (12}” x 9$”): 

1924 ‘The Gallias. Music by Norman Peterkin. pp. 4. (2s.) 

1924 She’s Me Forgot. Music by Norman Peterkin. pp. 4. (2s.) 

1925 ‘“‘ Dubbuldideery.” A Monkey’s Journey-Song, Music by Norman Peterkin, pp. 
8 (2s.) 

ABBREVIATIONS : 

bl.=blank h.t.=half-title ; where this is the same as the title it ts not given 
t.=title ornt.= ornament 8°=octavo 4°=quarto 
device=publishers’ device \|=rule (a) (b)=successive editions 


“Essays by Divers Hands. Being the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature”... New Series. Vol. VI. Edited by G. K. Chesterton. Oxford 
University Press. 1926. (7s.) 


PLAY < CROSSINGS 

Crossings | A Fairy Play by | Walter de la Mare | With music by | C. Armstrong 
Gibbs. [coloured illustration of a snow-set house.] 

Demy 8° (88” x 543”), [1—9]8, pp. [iv] + 136 + [iv] ; end-papers with designs 
of fairies on [ii] and [iii] ; a note that ten copies are on vellum, 56 on Japanese 
vellum both sets being signed by the author, artist and composer, and 264 on 
hand-made. paper [1]; bl. [2]; h.t. “‘ Crossings ” [3]; bl. [4]; t. [5]; bl. [vi]; 
“The People of the Play ” [7-8]; ‘‘ The Play ” [9]; bl. [10] ; text [11]-132; bl. 
[133-4] ; imprint (a printing press) of The Beaumont Press, 75 Charing Cross 
Road, including the names of those responsible for the typography and binding, 
the presswork and composing, and giving the date October 1921 [135] ; bl. [136] ; 
end-papers [as at beginning] [1-iv]. 

The 10 copies on vellum are bound in full vellum ; the front cover is tooled in 
each corner with an ornament in gilt [at top] holly left, mistletoe right, [at 
bottom] these ornaments reversed ; on the back [along it] Crossings Walter de 
la Mare ; top cut, other edges uncut. (£15.) 

The 56 copies, in paper boards with a holly & mistletoe design in red and green, 
on a grey ground ; vellum back [along it in gilt] [ornt.] Crossings Walter de la 
Mare [ornt.] ; top gilt, other edges cut. (£4 45.) 

The 264 copies in boards as the 56 above with fawn buckram back. (£2 5s.) 


The published price of the book appears at the end of each collation. 
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Never More Sailor. Music by Norman Peterkin. pp. 4. (2s.) 

Song of the Water Maiden. Set to Music by Norman Peterkin. pp. 4. (2s.) 
Mistletoe. Set to Music by Ernest L. Lodge. 4 pp. (2s.) 

Once and there was a young Sailor. Set to Music by Norman Peterkin. 8 pp. 


(2s.) 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS (1921—1926) STORY AND RHYME 
Story and Rhyme. A Selection from the Writings of Walter de la Mare chosen 
by the Author. demy 16°, pp. 160. The King’s Treasuries of Literature. Dent 
(1s. 9d.) Reprinted 1926. 

Note : Volumes also intended for children and for school use are (1) The Merry-Go-Round, 
Blackwell, contains two poems by Walter de la Mare, (1) ‘‘ Heigh Ho, The Holly”’ printed 
upon a panel within a picture, Vol. 1, No. 2, p. 47. December 1923. (2) ‘‘ Uck a Lukka,”’ 
with an illustration, Vol. III, No. 6. p. 214 April 1926. (1s. each number.) 

(2) ‘‘ Number One Joy Street. A Medley of Verse & Prose for Boys and Girls,’ By Walter 
de la Mare [and others.] Illustrated. cr. 49, Blackwell, 1923. (6s.) 

** Miss Jemima ”’ is on pp. 145—78. 

““ Number Two Joy Street ’’ 1924, contains ‘ Lucy ”’ on PP. 163—203. 

“* Number Three Joy Street ’’ 1925, contains ‘‘ Old Joe ”’ on PP. 79—I05. 

“Number Four Joy Street ’’ 1926, contains “‘ John Cobbler ” on pp. 1—40. 

(3) “ Readings Selected by Walter de la Mare and Thomas Quayle, D. tie With woodcut 
decorations by C. T. Nightingale.” In 1925-6 four volumes of these, III.-VI. appeared. 
cr. 8°. Basil Blackwell. (2s, 2s. 3d., 2s. 6d. and 3s.) 

(4) Three tales in the ‘‘ Joy Street” books were reprinted separately: Miss Jemima. By 
Walter de la Mare, | Illustrated by Alec Buckels, | Oxford ; Basil Blackwell [1925] 

Fep. 4° (8}” x 68” i [A] — B8 Cz, frontispiece. x pp. 36; t. [1] ; advts. of uniform volumes 
“The Jolly Books”? and ‘‘ Printed in Great Britain ” [2]; text 3-36 ; imprint of Billing and 
Sons, Guildford 36. 

Paper boards in a blue and white design, on front cover in blue on white; Panel [at top] 
ll. 1-3 of title [at bottom] Oxford . Basil Blackwell ; edges cut. (1s. 6d. now 1s.) “‘ Lucy” and 
“Old Joe ”’ will appear shortly in the same series. 


EDWARD THOMAS Part I: Poetry 


SIX POEMS 


[in blue, within a single rule border] Six Poems | By Edward Eastaway [ornt.] | 
[illus., a sailor enclosed by a circular line of ornts., the signs of the compass in 
green to the left.] 

[12+1,” x 84”), 14 leaves unsigned and unpaged; bl.[1-2] ; h.t.[within a single rule 
border] [row of blue ornts.] [in green] Six Poems | by Edward | Eastaway | [row 
of blue ornts.] [3] ; bl.[4] ; t.[5] ; bl.[6] ; text [7-21] ; bl.[22] ; imprint [within a 
green single rule border in green lettering, the T in blue] This book of verse is 
prin- | ted by James Guthrie at | The Pear Tree Press [ornt.in blue] [monogram in 
green] [in blue] Flansham | Sussex. [23] ; bl.[24-28]. 

Blue paper wrapper covers, upon the front cover the half-title is reproduced in 
gold upon a white label ; hand-made paper. (21s.) 

Notes: (1) The eight poems in blue lettering are on the recto pages only; in green, a head- 


piece to the first poem and two illustrations. 
2. The book was produced by the photo-zincograph process. 


POEMS 


[within a panel enclosed by single black lines] Poems | By | Edward Thomas 
(‘‘ Edward Eastaway ”’) With a portrait | from a photograph | by Duncan 
Williams | London | Selwyn & Blount | 1917. 

Cr. 8° (74” x 54"), [1]-48 [signing the second leaves 2*, 3*, 4*], pp. 64 [paged at 


The author wishes to offer thanks for their kind help to Mr. Julian Thomas, Mr. Roger 
Ingpen, Mr. John Freeman and Mr. James Guthrie. 
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1918 


1920 


1920 
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the bottom] ; h.t. ‘‘ Poems by Edward Thomas ” [1] ; advts. [2] ; t.[3] ; bl.[4]; 
“To Robert Frost ” [5] ; bl. [6] ; “ Contents ” 7-8 ; text 9-63 ; ‘‘ Printed at The 
Chapel River Press, Kingston, Surrey.” [64]; no running title. 

Dove-grey paper boards, [in black, lengthwise, on white label on the back] 
Poems by Edward Thomas ; top cut, other edges uncut ; wove paper. (3s. 6d.) 
Three impressions in 1917. | 
Notes : (I) ‘‘ Interval ” was printed in Root and Branch edited by James Guthrie, The 
Morland Press, 190 Ebury Street, S.W.1, “‘ Number 4 of the Series.” | 
(2) Edward Thomas selected the poems for this volume. Two or three proofs were pinta ; 
off. The collation of one of these is :— 
[within a panel enclosed by double rules] Poems |, By | Edward Eastaway || [ornt.] || London . 
Selwyn & Blount | 27 Chancery Lane | 1917 

The collation is as above except (1) h.t. ‘‘ Poems by Edward Eastaway ” [1] ; (2) blank [2] ; 7 
(3) the imprint is on p. [63] which is unpaged ; (4) “‘ Selwyn & Blount’s ‘Announcements ” 
are here on [64], the last item in these is «Poems | By Edward Eastaway | In cr. aa 
Boards. 2s. 6d. net.” ; (5) The first capital R on p. 9 was not a dropped letter as in Poems by 
Edward Thomas. 

Bound in grey blue paper boards, fawn linen back, cream label [in MS.] Poems—Eastaway. 
(3) An edition was printed for Messrs. H. Holt & Co. at the same time as the London’ 
edition. It was delivered in sheets from the same printers and its collation is similar except 
that lines 8-9 of the title are ‘‘ New York | Henry Holt & Company.” ’ 


LAST POEMS a 
[within a panel enclosed by a thick and a thin black line] Last Poems | By | 
Edward Thomas | London : | Selwyn & Blount, | 12, York Buildings, Adelphi, 
W.C.z2. | 1918 
Cr. 8° (7£" x 41%"), 1-6° [signing the second leaves with *, except 1], pp. 9m 
(paged [1]-[viii] +-9-[96])+8 ; h.t.[i] ; bl.[ii] ; t.[iii] ; bl.[iv] ; “ Contents ” [v]-vii 5 
bl.[viii] ; text 9-[96] ; imprint of The Chapel River Press [96] ; advts. [1]-8. 
Cream paper boards, [in black, lengthwise, on a white label on the back] Last 
Poems. By Edward Thomas ; uncut edges ; wove paper. (4s. 6d.) 
Notes: 1. Of the 71 poems in this volume 18 [on PP- 13-14, 83, 37; 34, 41-3, 28-9, 65, 47, 
68, 95, a 32, 74-6, 61, 58, 82, 85, 30) had appeared in “‘ An Annual of New Poetry 1917,” 
Constable, on pp. 37-60, these under the name of “ Edward Eastaway.” 
2. Ten Poems (on pp. 10, 15, 26, 33, 40, 54, 62, 12, 66, 96) had appeared in “‘ Twelve Poets. 
A Miscellany of New Verse,” Selwyn & Blount, 1918, on pp. 9-20. 
NOTE: Four poems had been previously printed in Root and Branch, namely “ Home ” 
and “‘ The Unknown Bird ” in Vol. II. 4, June 1918 ; “‘ The Lofty Sky ” in Vol.II.2, Dec. 
1917 ; ‘‘ House and Man ” in ‘‘ Number 4 of the Series.” All E. Thomas’s poems in this 
magazine were signed ‘‘ Edward Eastaway.”” 


COLLECTED POEMS 
Collected | Poems | By | Edward Thomas | With a foreword by | Walter de 
la Mare | London | Selwyn and Blount, Ltd. | 21 York Buildings, Adelphi, 
W.C.z2 | 1920 
I. eC.05 Gis 3” x 5.9”), [a]*-+1 leaf [pasted on to atv] A-M* N+-+1 leaf signed O 
+two nad Ae ah guards of tissue, facing t. and p. 1 of text, pp. xx+190; 
h.t.[i] ; advts. [ii] ; bl. recto of inserted leaf ; on its verso a note that the editio 
is of 100 copies on Japon paper ; t.[iii] ; bl. [iv] ; “‘ Foreword ” v-[xiv]; “Contents” 
xv-xix ; bl.[xx] ; text 1-[190] ; imprint of Hazel, Watson & Viney, Ld. 190. 
Grey paper boards, fawn canvas back ; within a panel enclosed by a thick and. 
a thin line, Collected | Poems | by | Edward | Thomas [ornt.] pear & Blount ; 
grey-blue end- -papers ; uncut edges. (2Is.) 


[title as above] ; collation as above omitting the leaf pasted to a1v. 
Blue cloth boards ; on the back white paper label bordered by a thick and a 
thin rule [within] Collected | Poems | by | Edward | Thomas [ornt.] Selwyn & 
Blount ; top cut, other edges trimmed ; wove paper (10s. 6d.) 

Notes : (1) ‘‘ Up in the Wind ” (not previously reprinted) was first printed in In Memoria 
Edward Thomas, Morland Press, July 1919. 

(2) An edition was printed for Messrs. Harcourt Bruce & Co., New York in the same way 
the American edition of Poems (see note above). 
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EDWARD THOMAS 

[within a border of ornts. bounded by rules, a thick and a thin outside, a single 
one inside] The Augustan Books of | Modern Poetry || Edward | Thomas [at 
the bottom] || London : Ernest Benn Ltd. | Bouverie House, Fleet Street 
Demy 8° (83” x54"), 16 leaves, 8+8, unsigned, pp. 32 (iv-+5-[32]) ; wrapper- 
title [i] ; advts. of Augustan books [ii] ; “‘ Edward Thomas,” a note on [iii] ; 
** Contents ” iv ; text 5-[30] ; bl.[31] ; advts. [32] ; imprint of Billing and Sons 
[32] ; edges cut ; wove paper. (6d.) 


Prose 
THE WOODLAND LIFE 

The | Woodland | Life | By | Edward Thomas | William Blackwood and Sons | 
Edinburgh and London | MDCCXVII | All Rights reserved 

Cr. 8° (74” x5,%,"), [a]* [b]? [A]- O8 P®+frontispiece+tissue guard, pp. [xii] 
+236 ; bl.[i-ii] ; h.t.[iii] ; bl.[iv] ; t.[v] ; bl.[vi] ; To “‘ James Ashcroft Noble ” 
[vii] ; bl.[viii] ; author’s thanks [ix] ; bl.[x] ; “‘ Contents ”’ [xi] ; bl.[xii] ; section- 
title “‘ The Sweet o’ the Year” [1]; bl.[2] ; text 3-234 ; imprint of William 
Blackwood and Sons 234 ; advts. 235-6. 

Green buckram boards, on the front cover, [to the left a panel decorated in green 
and black and on a panel within this] The | Wood- | land | Life [beneath] 
‘Edward Thomas’; on the back the lettering in gilt, The | Woodland | Life [a 
panel decorated in green and black] Edward Thomas [at the bottom] W. 
Blackwood & Sons ; the edges trimmed ; dark green end-papers ; wove paper. 
6s. 
ee) : The top and outer margins are bordered by two red rules about 5,” apart, therunning 
title, page-number and marginal titles within the border so formed. 


HORAE SOLITARIAE 

Horae Solitariae | By | Edward Thomas [ornt.] London | Duckworth & Co. |3 
Henrietta Street, W.C. | 1902 
Fcap. 8° (64” x 43"), [a] *A-M®, pp. vilit+192 [paged at the bottom] ; h.t.[i] ; 
‘“ Dreams have their truth for dreamers ””—From Arcadia by E.S.P.H.’ [ii] ; 
t.[iii] ; bl.[iv] ; “To Owen M. Edwards...” [v]; bl.[vi] ; ‘‘ Contents ” vii; 
author’s thanks [viii] ; text 1-[187]; imprint of Turnbull and Spears [187] ; 
bl.[188] ; advts. [189-192]. 
Dark green ribbed cloth boards, the front cover bordered by a thick blind rule, 
in gilt, Horae Solitariae [at the bottom] Edward Thomas ; on the back cover, 
device in left bottom corner ; in gilt on the back, Horae | Solitariae | Edward 
| Thomas [at the bottom] Duckworth & C® ; top gilt, bottom edges cut, front 
edges trimmed ; wove paper. (2s. 6d. net.) 

OXFORD 
Oxford: Painted | By John Fulleylove R.I. | Described by Edward | Thomas: 
Published by | A. & C. Black’ London. W [publishers’ monogram in white on red, 
to the right]. 
Cr. 4° (104” x 8”), [a] ®1-16° 17° [leaf 6 in gathering 17 removed by the binders] 
+frontispiece+ guard, pp. xii+266 ; h.t. “ Oxford ” [i] ; “‘ This edition de luxe 
is. . three hundred copies. . .” [ii] ; t.[1ii] ; ‘‘ Published November 1903 ”’ [iv] ; 
acknowledgments [v] ; bl[vi] ; ““ Contents ” vii-viii ; “‘ List of [60] illustrations ” 
ix-[xii] ; section-t. ‘‘ On Entering Oxford ”’ [i] ; bl.[2] ; text 3-[265] ; imprint 
of R. & R. Clark [265] ; bl. [266]. 
Cream cloth boards, the front cover [decorations in dark blue lettering in gilt] 
bordered by a double rule 3” apart, [inside] 3” from the top at either side a 
double line parallel to it for $” then forming a semicircle in which appears two 
gilt shields bearing the arms of the City and University of Oxford ; beneath a 
rectangular panel enclosed by lines of egg and tongue ornt. [at the top] Oxford | 
Painted * by* John Fulleylove | Described * by | Edward * Thomas | [beneath] 
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MDCCCC ; on the back a similar design [at the top] [the two shields] Oxford | 
...| Fulleylove | & Thomas [at the bottom] A+ &* C° Black: ; top gilt, other 
edges uncut ; laid paper. (42s.) 


Oxford. Painted by John Fulleylove R.I. Described by Edward Thomas. A. & C. 
Black. Large cr. 8°, pp. 268 ; blue cloth boards ; 32 illustrations. (7s. 6d.) 


ROSE ACRE PAPERS 


Rose Acre Papers. | By | Edward Thomas, | Author of ‘‘ Oxford ” and | ‘‘ Horae 
Solitariae.”” | Printed by the Lant- | horn Press, and Pub-| lished in London 
by |S. C. Brown Langham | & Co., Ltd., 1904. 

Fcap. 8° (6;%;" x 47,”), 32 leaves unsigned, pp.[ii] +62 ; bl.[i-ii] ; t.[1] ; author’s 
thanks [2] ; ‘‘ Rose Acre Papers. [two ornts.] | No. 2, The Lanthorn Series.” 
[3]; ‘‘ Contents ”’ [4]; ‘‘ For| Gordon Bottomley, | Poet” [5]; bl.[6] ; text 7-60 ; 
advts. 61-2. 

Shaded blue and white paper boards, blue cloth back, along the back on a 
white label, Rose Acre Papers. ; uncut edges ; laid paper. (1s. 6d.) 


Rose Acre Papers | Including Essays from | ‘‘ Horae Solitariae ”’ | By | Edward 
Thomas | Author of | “‘ Rest and Unrest ”’ |[ornt.]| London | Duckworth & Co. | 3 
Henrietta Street, W.C. | 1910 

Feap. 8° (64”x4}"), [a]* A-M§8, pp. viiit+192 [paged at the bottom]; h.t. 
“Rose Acre Papers ”’ [i] ; advts. [ii] ; [t.[iii] ; bl.[iv] ; “‘ To |Gordon Bottomley| 
Poet ”’ [v] ; bl.[vi] ; “‘ Contents ” vii ; a note that most of the work is printed 
from ‘“‘ Horae Solitariae”’ (1902), two chapters from “‘ Rose Acre Papers ” 
(1904) and that all were written 1898-1901 [viii] ; text 1-[187]; imprint of 
Turnbull and Spears [187] ; bl.[188] ; advts. [189-192]. 

Dark green ribbed cloth boards, the front cover bordered by a thick blind rule, 
in gilt [at the top] Rose Acre Papers [at the bottom] Edward Thomas ; on the 
back cover the publishers ’ device is stamped blind in the left bottom corner ; 
on the back [in gilt] Rose | Acre | Papers | Edward | Thomas [at the bottom] 
Duckworth & C2 ; gilt top, other edges cut ; wove paper. (2s. 6d. net) 


BEAUTIFUL WALES 


Beautiful Wales | Painted by Robert | Fowler: R’ I Described | By Edward 
Thomas | with a note on Mr. | Fowler’s Landscapes | By Alex. J. Finberg | 
Published by A. & C. | Black’ London’. MCMV [ornt. in red, to the right below]. 
Fcap. 4° (845” x 68), [a]° 1-274 [27 consists of three leaves, the first being pasted 
to the second]-+frontispiece-+guard, pp. xii+214; h.t. “‘ Beautiful Wales”’ [i] ; 
“Agents in America | The Macmillan Company ...”? [ii] ; t.[iii] ; bl.[iv] ; acknow- 
ledgements v; bl.[vi]; ‘“‘ Contents” vii; bl.[viii] ; “‘ List of [74] Illustrations ” 
ix-xi; imprint of Hentschel Colourtype, Ltd. xi; bl.[xii]; text 1-213 ; imprint of R. 
& R. Clark, Edinburgh 213 ; bl. [214.] 

Green cloth boards, the front cover bordered by a double rule in olive green, © 
then divided by rules, with red berries into 6 panels, the three at the top shorter ; 
in the central top panel [in gilt] Beautiful | Wales | : | Painted |- By ~ Robert — 
| Fowler | * | Described |* By: Edward: | Thomas ; the panels to left and right — 
contain the Welsh dragon in red with olive green ornts. below; in the central 
lower panel a design of mountain ash berries and olive green leaves ; the back 
bordered by double green rules [in gilt] Beautiful | Wales [ornt.] Robert | Fowler 
[ornt.] Edward | Thomas [double rule] [panel with the red berries and leaves] 
A: & C: Black; gilt top, bottom edges cut, front edges trimmed; wove paper — 
(20s.) 


Wales. Painted by Robert Fowler R.I. Described by Edward Thomas. A. & C. 
Black. Large cr. 8°, pp. 203 ; blue cloth boards ; 32 illustrations. (7s. 6d.) 
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THE HEART OF ENGLAND 


[ll. 1-2 in red] The Heart of | England | By | Edward Thomas | with coloured 
illustrations | By H. L. Richardson [publishers’ monogram] 1906 | London | J. 
M. Dent & Co. | 29 & 30 Bedford Street, W.C. | New York : E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Cr. 4° (10}” x 84”), a-b? A-2H# 21° [the second leaf of 2I signed 21*], pp. xvi+ 
258+ frontispiece with tissue guard ; h.t[i] ; bl.[ii] ; t.[iii] ; bl.[iv ; “‘ To Henry 
W. Nevinson ” [v] ; bl. [vi] ; “Contents ” vii-ix ; bl.[x] ; “‘ List of [48] Illust 
rations xi-xii; acknowledgments xiii; bl.[xiv]; section title [xv]; bl.[xvi] ; 
text [1]-254 ; songs 255-[258] ; imprint of Colston & Coy. Ltd. [258]. 

White cloth boards, the front cover bordered by double rules in pink, within a 
panel set close to the border and enclosed by double rules looping at the corners, 
at the top within a border of gold dots [in gilt] The [ornt.] Heart [ornt.] of | 
[three ornts.] England [three ornts.] a pink rule under the dots, a design of 
flowers in pink and red with green leaves and the initials R'L'K’ at the bottom 
[below] within a border of gilt dots [in gilt] [ornt. and dots at each end [in the 
middle] By Edward Thomas | With illustrations | by H: L’ Richardson ; on the 
back three panels enclosed by pink lines which interlace at the junctions [within 
the first in gilt] [ornt.] The [ornt.] | Heart | [ornt] of [ornt.] | England | By 
Edward | Thomas | Illustrated | [ornt.] By H’ L’ [ornt.] Richardson [within the 
second panel] a floral design as on the front cover [within the third in gilt] 
J; M: Dent and Co ; gilt top, other edges uncut ; wove paper. (21s. net) 


The Heart of England. By Edward Thomas ; sm. cr 8°, pp. 258; faint green 
cloth boards decorated ; J. M. Dent. (3s. 6d. net) 


Addenda. I am very grateful to those readers who have written to me about various points ; 
some of these could be known to only a few and yet are of general interest. (1) Through the 
courtesy of Mr. T. E. M. Grundy I have been able to see his copy of ‘“‘ The Listeners 1911.” 
This is described in Messrs. Hodgson’s catalogue (21st March, 1924, no. 808) as “‘ one of 
the proof copies, before final revision.’”? The book is collated as the 1912 issue except (1) 
the title has 8 lines, lines 7-8 being “‘ 10 Orange Street Leicester Square | 1911” (2) Page 
vii (in 1912) is here misprinted v. The paper is similar to that of the 1912 issue. The book 
is bound in full vellum, with green ties. 

(2) The limited edition of Thus Her Tale is collated as the ordinary edition, except that 
“* Broadsheet 3 ” and ‘‘ One Shilling net ” are not on the cover, and the note on [2] is likewise 
omitted. (5s.) 

(3) Mr. R. N. Green-Armytage has sent me interesting information including the fact that 
A Child’s Day was issued in cloth-boards in 1912 (2s.) 

Mr. Arthur Rogers and Mr. P. H. Muir have also kindly sent me points which I shall use 
later. I am not recording for the present uncollected pieces issued in periodicals and other- 
wise, but I should be very glad to receive any information about such. 


GWENDOLEN MURPHY 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE BEAUX’ STRATAGEM 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 


OS. An electrically lit bed-room, which through all the turmoil of passionate love- 
making, retains the same soft glow, yet fails to disturb the aplomb of the highwaymen 
entering with a dark lantern.” 

Your critic confesses to some inexperience, so may I help him a little ? Stage bed-rooms 
in all centuries must be electrically lit, apeing candle-light as best may be, by order of the 
London County Council. Only one highwayman enters with a dark lantern, and that 
extinguished. His aplomb is undisturbed by direction of the author, who bids him say as 
he enters : ‘‘ This is the Chamber and the lady alone.’’ I am yet to learn that “ passionate 
love-making ”’ necessarily upsets the glow of candle-light—passionate love-makers of 
course may do it, but even in 1707 stage-management had its reticence, and audiences a 
desire to enjoy expression on the actors’ faces. 

Then, again, what exactly does your critic mean by complaining bitterly of “* a seven- 
teenth-century painting of a Venus which, to the third row of the stalls, can have been 
nothing but pre-Raphaelite ” ? Of course it was, and pray why should it not have been ? 
Did eighteenth-century families possess none but seventeenth-century pictures ? I know 
of course that he uses the word in its conventional sense and that he implies thereby that 
the painter uses the methods of the Brotherhood. If he did that in furnishing an imitation 
of a seventeenth-century Venus it would be an offence, but this Venus is not intended to 
belong to the seventeenth century, but definitely to the pre-Raphael period—I can show 
him copies of the pictures from which it was composed. 

I have no complaint (except in my own private mind which is naturally prejudiced) 
against him for thinking that my production is bad, but it is just that I should be allowed 
to correct inaccurate statements of fact.—Yours, etc. NIGEL PLAYFAIR. 


Our correspondent writes :— 


To take up Mr. Playfair’s points in reverse order—when he admits that ‘“‘ this Venus 
is not intended to belong to the 17th century, but to the pre-Raphael period ”, there is . 
nothing more to be said—if he feels that a picture which looks pre-Raphaelite to the 
audience, and was intended so to look by him in a 1707 stage set, then obviously he was 
trying for some kind of an anachronistic effect whose success I am unable to judge. By 
“‘ pre-Raphaelite ”’ I meant, naturally, a picture of the school of Burne-Jones, which is 
how this one struck not only me, but my neighbours. 

As to the electrically-lighted bedroom, I appreciate Mr. Playfair’s difficulties with the 
London County Council, but there are electric lights and electric lights, and if you can- 
not use candles there are ways of approximating their distinctive illumination—precisely _ 
what I object to is that he did not “‘ ape candle light as best may be.” I do not suggest — 
that the passionate love-making would have extinguished the candles, but that the pass- 
ionate lover might have preferred a more subdued atmosphere for his designs. Nor can 
I find his authority for an extinct dark lantern carried by a highwayman (the plural was 
a misprint). As to the stage direction on the latter’s entrance, he is right as to the text, 
but there is a discord somewhere between the manner of the man’s entrance and what 
he finds on the stage. 

I hope that Mr. Playfair will not misunderstand the spirit behind these strictures, for 
although I cannot always and unreservedly admire his productions, I am grateful to 
him, like many others, for the plays he revives. 


Th 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 
R. A. S. W. ROSENBACH has very kindly sent me a copy of a pretty 
little pamphlet which commemorates the exhibition of his private collection 
of early American children’s books at the New York Public Library. Dr. 
Rosenbach’s interest in the fascinating subject of children’s books is to a 
large extent a family matter, for in 1851 his uncle, Moses Polock, bought the old 
Philadelphia publishing business of McCarthy and Davis. This firm had previously 
been called Johnson and Warner, and before that was known by the name of its 
founder, Jacob Johnson, who began the business in 1780. Johnson was, in his day, 
one of the most important publishers of juvenile literature in America, and when 
Polock took over the firm he also began to interest himself in children’s books and to 
form a collection of them. This collection was, in 1903, inherited from his uncle by 
Dr. Rosenbach, who, has since added to it very considerably—so that, indeed, it 
now contains nearly eight hundred volumes. Since Dr. Rosenbach’s final date is, as 
I gather, 1840, this number represents a very considerable achievement, for, of all kinds 
of printed matter, books intended for the young form that most liable to disappear, 
since the young reader usually ends by breaking any book he or she uses into many frag- 
ments. As proof of this, I may quote one fact, mentioned in the pamphlet which now 
lies before me. This is that between 1749 and 1766 Benjamin Franklin and his partner 
David Hall sold, according to their own records, 37,000 copies of the New England 
Primer,a then popular work for teaching American children to read ; but of all these 
copies only one solitary survivor is known to exist to-day. ‘This single copy, it may be 
added, is in Dr. Rosenbach’s collection. Seventeenth century American children’s 
books are, as is perhaps obvious, extraordinarily rare, but a few do exist, and the ear- 
liest of these is a religious work, entitled The Rule of the New Creature, and published 
in Boston for Mary Avery, a bookseller, in 1682. The next earliest is John Cotton’s 
Spiritual Milk for Boston Babes, in either England : Drawn out of the breasts of both | 
Testaments for their Souls Nourishment. But may be of like use to any Children, which 
was printed, also at Boston, in 1684. The exact date, and duration, of the exhibition 
of Dr. Rosenbach’s collection, I do not know ; I only know that I should very much 
enjoy a chance of seeing it. But it is, alas ! seven years since I was in New York, and 
I see no probability of another visit this year. Therefore, I must, presumably, content 
myself with the little pamphlet of which I have been writing. 


MOST useful book of reference has been sent me by the University of London 

Press, of 10 and 11 Warwick Lane, E.C.4. This book, which is published at 
half-a-guinea, is The Uses of Libraries, and it is edited by Dr. Ernest A. Baker, 
Director of the University of London School of Librarianship. The volume is made 
up of twelve chapters, which were originally delivered as lectures, and of two of which 
Dr. Baker is himself the author, the others being contributed by various specialists. 
The object of this book is to explain to students how best they may make use of 
libraries, and, furthermore, to set forth a summary of what services are offered to 
students by libraries in London, in the rest of Britain, and even outside Britain. It 
will be seen at once, by any one who has ever had to do any library research, that 
a book of this kind is likely to prove an extremely valuable tool for any person who 
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has"to deal with books—provided, always, that the scheme of the thing has been 
competently carried out. Happily, a mere mention of the names of some of the con- 
tributors, and of their subjects, will be enough to dissipate any doubts one may have 
had as to the competence of the present performance. Mr. Arundell Esdaile describes 
the various collections in the British Museum, and Mr. G. F. Barwick writes on 
The British Museum for Research Purposes. Mr. Allen Gomme, Librarian of the Patent 
Office Library, is responsible for the chapter on Scientific and Technical Libraries ; 
Mr. Hilary Jenkinson for that on The Public Record Office and Archives ; and Mr. 
Robin Flower, of the Manuscript Department of the British Museum, for that on 
Collections of Manuscripts. Then Mr. Luxmoore Newcombe, late Librarian of 
University College, London, writes on The University Libraries, and Mr. G. H. 
Palmer, Keeper of the Library, Victoria and Albert Museum, on A Specialist Library 
for Art. After these chapters come three which have the task of sweeping whatever 
may yet remain unchronicled. Mr. C. R. Sanderson, Librarian of the National 
Liberal Club and author of an admirable book on Library Law, which I remember 
reviewing in these notes some time since, discusses the remaining Library Resources 
of London, Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, Chief Librarian at Croydon, those outside 
London, and Professor Ernest C. Richardson, of Princeton, contributes a brief account 
of Library Resources outside Britain. I have dealt with this work by the method of 
cataloguing its chapters and their authors, because that seemed the best method of 
indicating its scope and importance. General criticism is difficult, but I may, perhaps, 
record the impression that the ground is extremely well covered, and that a research 
student, by means of this book, ought to be able to get on the track of the libraries 
best suited to his particular needs without much difficulty. If I am right in this 
opinion, it naturally follows that the publication of The Uses of Libraries is an event 
of considerable importance to research workers of all kinds. One more general 
criticism suggests itself, and that is that this book, like all volumes of composite 
authorship, demonstrates the extraordinary value of the power of writing well. All 
the authors here know their subjects, but some of them are only competent, while 
others are more than that. Mr. Esdaile, for example, manages to make his account of 
the British Museum Collections not only informative, interesting, and even amusing ; 
but, further than this, he makes his narrative imaginatively exciting, so that the reader 
feels that he has some understanding, not only of what the British Museum Library 
is, but also of what it may—or might—become. He sees, too, that there are ways in 
which the humblest lover of books may assist our national collection to approach — 
nearer to the ideal. Finally, I must add that, on looking through what I have written, 
I perceive that I have said practically nothing of the editor’s part in this book. Dr. 
Baker’s task has been to write the two more general chapters, and to expound the uses 
of libraries in general, and the best ways to use them and the books they contain. 


HAVE several times had occasion, in these notes, to review volumes of the series — 

of Centaur Bibliographies issued by the Centaur Book Shop, of 1224 Chancellor Street, 
Philadelphia, U.S.A. Not many days ago the postman brought me an addition to this — 
series, Mr. Edward D. McDonald’s A Bibliography of the Writings of Norman Douglas. 
This book—which is bulkier than its elder brothers, I fancy—is published in an 
edition of three hundred copies, which are on sale at $3.50 each. I am often a little 
doubtful of the value of elaborate bibliographies of living authors, for the conditions 
of modern book-production give the bibliographer only small scope for the use of his 
peculiar talents, which find far more, and better, opportunities in the study of older 
books. However these modern bibliographies are sometimes very useful in what one 
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may call the recording, or historical, side of bibliography, especially when they deal 
with authors who have published much work anonymously, pseudonymously, or 
in obscure places. Mr. Douglas’s books are not without their purely bibliographical 
“* points,’’ but his chief fitness (apart from his literary qualities) to figure as the subject 
of a bibliography, lies in the amount of anonymous periodical writing which he has 
done, in the variety of the periodicals for which he has written, in the diverse 
nature of his books (he began as a writer of scientific monographs and in those days 
signed himself ‘‘G. Norman Douglass”’), and in the fact that he is the author of certain 
monographs printed privately and abroad. All this means that a bibliographer, 
working a hundred years hence, would find it difficult to unravel Mr. Douglas’s 
literary career thoroughly and satisfactorily. Therefore we may be grateful to Mr. 
McDonald for his work, and, personally, I should like to congratulate him for 
appearing to realise why his book was worth undertaking. In his introduction, Mr. 
McDonald says that the list of contributions to periodicals is ‘‘ in many respects the 
most permanently valuable part of this study ”—a remark which shows, I think, that 
he grasps the matter that the chief value of modern bibliography is as a historical 
record, rather than as a study of books as books. In this particular case Mr. McDonald 
has been able to record some one hundred and seventy-five contributions to period- 
icals, almost half of which could never have been traced without the co-operation of 
Mr. Douglas himself. To have obtained this co-operation, and to have recorded in 
print the results, certainly constitute a service to future literary students and a justifi- 
cation for this bibliography. Further value is, I may add, given to Mr. McDonald’s 
book by the inclusion of a large number of notes by Mr. Douglas, who tells us, for 
example,that his first purely literary book, Unprofessional Tales, published in 1901 
as “By Normyx,” was done on commission for him and cost him no less than £86— 
surely an expensive first attempt at authorship ! It is only by constant use that the 
reliability of a bibliography can be tested and ascertained ; but it is at least possible 
to say, on a casual inspection of Mr. McDonald’s Bibliography, that its method is 
admirable. It is also possible to say that it must have entailed a vast amount of work, 
and to add that it has been agreeably produced by its publishers and printers. 


HE current number of The Library (quarterly, 15s. per annum, or 5s. per number ; 

Oxford University Press) contains the annual report of the Bibliographical 
Society. The results of the year are surely notable, for they include, not only the 
quarterly issue of The Library, but three other publications, Dr. James’s Lists of 
Manuscripts formerly in Peterborough Abbey Library, Mr. 'Thomas-Stanford’s mono- 
graph on Early Editions of Euclid’s Elements, and—above all—Messrs. Pollard and 
Redgrave’s Short-Title Catalogue of English Books, 1475-1640. I wonder if any other 
Society gives its members such good value for a quite small subscription. Besides the 
publishing activities of the Society an exhibition of books printed in 1925 and 1926 
was held, and—to add to everything—there is a bank balance of a thousand pounds at 
the end of the year. I don’t think there can be another Society like the Bibliographical 
in existence. The same number of The Library contains articles by several well- 
known bibliographers including Dr. M. R. James and Messrs. Victor Scholderer, 
W. W. Greg, R. W. Chapman and A. W. Pollard. 


NOTES ON SALES 
HE Britwell Park Library is no more, for Messrs Sotheby, when on Friday, 
April 8th, they knocked down lot 2,151 of their ten day sale, sold the last lot of 
the final portion of what was, possibly, the greatest collection of English books ever 
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owned by a private citizen of this realm. The only library which could compare with 
it was that of Richard Heber, which was sold between 1834 and 1837, but the best of 
the Heber books were bought (comparatively cheaply, for there was then a “ slump ” 
in book-collecting) by William Henry Miller (1789-1848), the founder of the 
Britwell Library, which later acquired many more rarities from the Corser, Lamport 
Hall and other collections. Heber is supposed to have owned one hundred and fifty 
thousand volumes, but, though the Britwell books can never have been as numerous 
as that, their average level of importance was much higher, with the result that the 
portions sold at auction have realised the amazing sum of over £568,000, to which 
must be added a sum (estimated by The Times at £37,000) for the Americana, and 
early theological books, which two lots were sold separately, by private treaty. It 
is clear, therefore, that the whole library has fetched well over £600,000. Of this 
amount something like £485,000 was bid by two American dealers, the late G. D. 
Smith, and Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, Smith’s successor as the leader of the American 
second-hand book trade. The most dramatic day of the whole sale, which has lasted 
for more than ten years, was December 16, 1919, when 108 lots (mostly single 
volumes) were sold for a total of over £110,000, of which £15,100 was given by 
G. D. Smith for one lot, a volume (from Lamport Hall) containing the only known 
copy of a 1599 edition of Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis, and two other poetical 
publications of the same period. The final portion, on which I wrote a note last 
month, brought in over £26,000 in the ten days during which it was sold. No 
book, it need hardly be said, rivalled the Venus and Adonis volume, but there were, 
nevertheless, some remarkable prices of a less sensational kind. ‘The first edition of 
Christopher Smart’s Song to David, quarto, 1763, for instance, sold for £590. This 
was given by Messrs. Quaritch, and must, I think, be the highest price ever paid for 
any eighteenth century poem except Gray’s Elegy. Pope’s unrecorded 1719 News from 
Court fetched £141, and William Collins’s Ode Occasioned by the Death of Mr. 
Thomson, 1749, which I also referred to last month, £180. A highly remarkable 
feature of the sale was the high prices paid for some Dryden first editions ; one of 
three known copies of A True Copy of the Epilogue to Constantine the Great, 1684, 
single leaf folio, went for as much as £450, for which it was bought by Messrs. Maggs. 
This firm also paid £400 a-piece for To My Lord Chancellor, four leaves folio, 1662, 
and The Secular Masque, two undated quarto leaves. Messrs. Maggs, moreover, paid 
£300 for the first edition of Mac Flecknoe, 4to, 1682, (bound up with The Medall, 4to, 
1682), and £340 for the Epilogue ... Spoke before His Majesty at Oxford, March 19, 
1680, single leaf folio. These Dryden prices are,in their way,as notable as any prices 
there have been in the whole wonderful course of the Britwell Park Sale. 


S prices go, {51 is not a great sum for a book ; but, when this amount is paid 

for a book which sold for only £13 so lately as 1923, it becomes an interesting 
piece of evidence as to which way the wind is blowing. The book in question was a_ 
copy of Elijah Fenton’s Poems, 1717, inscribed in Pope’s hand “‘ Ex Libris A Pope 
donum Authoris,” for which £51 was given by Mr. Sessler, of Philadelphia, at Messrs. 
Hodgson’s auction rooms on March 25. At the same sale Mr. Sessler also purchased, 
for £180, a letter from Dr. Johnson to Samuel Richardson, in which Johnson acknow- 
ledged the receipt of two volumes of Sir Charles Grandison. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICES 


OT the least interesting portion of the Report on Government Printing 
Establishments, lately issued by the Stationery Office, relates to the little 
printing press worked at the Victoria and Albert Museum. We are told 
that 
Three machines are in use, viz.: 
1 double crown wharfedale machine, 
1 royal albion press, 
1 foolscap albion press, 
worked by a small electric motor. 


The presses, we learn, were purchased in the years 1853 and 1857. My practical 
readers will wonder how albion presses can be ‘‘ worked by a small electric motor ” ; 
but the point on which I should like to insist is this, that of all the Government printing 
establishments embraced by the Report that at South Kensington, with no machinery 
but a small wharfedale and two venerable hand-presses, is the only one which makes 
the least pretence to do good work. Sir Cecil Harcourt Smith reminded the Com- 
mittee that 

the aim of the Museum is the exhibition and encouragement of Art as applied to industry 
....Therefore .. printing displayed and used in the Museum should reach a much 
higher standard than that usually attained in ordinary contract work. The Museum is 
frequently called upon for advice and example in the arts of illustration and design, it 
is recognised as a centre for the improvement of design in printing as in the other indus- 
trial arts, and it follows that printing displayed in the Museum should be a model as 
regards type, design and finish. This standard cannot be maintained, however, unless 
the Museum can keep its own printing press with its special varieties and qualities of 
type, directly supervised and guided by the technical and administrative staff on the 
same premises. 


The Committee recommended that the Museum should keep its double-crown 
machine, its two albions and its little motor. But what a reproach to the Stationery 
Office and to Government printing that none of the other establishments under its 
control can turn out a decent poster ! It should be the aim of the Government, and 
not merely of the Museum, to encourage “‘ Art as applied to Industry ” ; and if the 
State is to do any part of its own printing, let its work “ be a model as regards type, 
design and finish.” Amongst the advantages of State printing works it was claimed 
in evidence that 
_ direct control .. . enables a higher standard of production to be obtained generally than 

in work entrusted to private contractors. 


It ought to ; and if it did, the Government printing offices would need no such apology 
as may be read in this report. Instead, the standard at Harrow is deplorably low. 
How low may be seen in the production of this very Blue Book. The lettering on 
the cover is good : it carries out the style set a few years since by the Report on the 
types to be used for Government printing. But the inside is wholly bad : the type and 
setting are mean ; the printing is grey ; the paper has any naturally pleasant features 
rolled and “‘ mill-finished ” out of it. The margins are well-nigh the worst I have 
ever seen : the head margin is actually greater than that of the tail ; and the back- 
margin just equals that of the trimmed fore-edge. If only Harrow would learn from 
South Kensington ! 
M 
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LETTERING BY RULE AND COMPASS 


ANY of my readers know the treatise on lettering by Albrecht Diirer which 
Mr. Emery Walker and Mr. Bruce Rogers printed at Hammersmith during 
their too brief collaboration in 1917. The letters themselves have been printed since 
from Diirer’s designs by Mr. Rogers in what I think is the daintiest book which even 
he has ever produced. There is also Geofroy Tory’s famous Champ-Fleury, printed 
in 1529, “‘ Auquel est contenu Lart et Science de la deue & vraye Proportion des 
Lettres . . . Antiques,” with its ‘“‘ Lettres Romaines proportionees selon le Corps & 
Visage humains ’—letters curiously fitted to the human body in various postures. 
Earlier still,in 1508, the Minorite friar, Luca Paccioli, published his Diuina Proportione. 
in which lettering has an honoured and appropriate place. Mr. L. S. Olschki of 
Florence lately discovered a much older treatise of the same kind, printed about 
the year 1482 by Damianus Moyllus, a little known printer of Parma. It has just 
been reproduced in facsimile with an introduction and translation by Mr. Stanley 
Morison, who describes and compares it with the work of Paccioli, Diirer and Tory.* 
Mr. Morison is not quite right in suggesting that in these days no one would design 
letters by measured rule rather than free-hand under the guidance of the eye. Mr E. 
Sanderson, who is in charge of the Painting and Decorating classes at the Bradford 
College of Arts and Crafts, sends me a four-page quarto leaflet showing what he calls 
the Antique Roman Alphabet (I would rather call it the Modern English Alphabet) 
made and measured on a point system of his own invention. At least, I believe it to 
be his own, though Tory himself has something very like it. Mr. Sanderson’s point 
(Tory would call it “‘ un corps ”’) is the thickness of the thick stroke of a letter. It is 
therefore a proportional measure, depending on the scale to which the letters are to 
be drawn—not absolute like the modern typefounder’s point. The thin stroke he 
makes half a point, and the height of the letters eleven points, that is to say, eleven 
times the thickness of the thick strokes. Tory’s letters are rather heavier : he makes 
them only ten points high. 


Mr. Sanderson also applies his point system to an alphabet of ‘‘ Antique Block 
Letters and Numerals,” inspired by those designed by Mr. Edward Johnston for 
the Underground Railway and used at all the stations. Some of his letters, however, 
are not so good as Mr. Johnston’s. The point system may serve the purposes of a 
bladder to one who is learning to swim. It will help him a bit at the beginning ; but 
the sooner he can get on without it the better. Even without their points, Mr. 
Sanderson’s alphabets are very good models for the students of lettering to follow. 


SCRIBES AND ILLUMINATORS 


HAVE been asked to announce that the Society of Scribes and Illuminators will 
hold an exhibition at the Three Shields Gallery, 8 Holland St., Kensington, 
during the greater part of May. I am glad of this opportunity of doing so. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 


* A Newly Discovered Treatise on Classic Letter Design printed at Parma by Damianus 
Moyllus, circa 1480. Paris : at the Sign of the Pegasus. 350 copies. £2 2s. 
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CHRONICLES 
THE DRAMA 


THE DYBBUK. By S. Ansxy. Royalty Theatre. 
THE FANATICS. By Mires Matieson. Ambassadors’ Theatre. 
THE CONSTANT WIFE. By W. Somerset Maucuam. Strand Theatre. 


HE first production of the Forum Theatre Guild, Cocks and Hens, by Mr. Munro, 

having been anything but a success, one naturally felt a certain anxiety con- 
cerning the next effort of this praiseworthy organisation. The announcement that 
this would be The Dybbuk, which had already had both success and praise in New 
York, was not in itself sufficient to allay this concern, since what goes down in New 
York for two years frequently goes up here in two weeks. The reason is not always 
in the plays selected, but in the treatment of them. Whether or not The Dybbuk has 
been a success has not yet been officially announced, but if the verdict of the public 
is unfavourable the fault will not be with the play or the Guild. 

It is one of the most interesting plays to be presented in London during the last five 
years, and although not a great dramatic masterpiece, it does reach great moments. 
The story is of a young Hebrew student in Poland who is in love with the daughter of 
a rich man who has been betrothed to him from birth. It later develops that the pledge 
is broken by the girl’s father for worldly reasons. 

The young man becomes involved in the study of the Cabalistic mysteries and 
dies, his starved body virtually a sacrifice to the passion of his spirit. The girl mean- 
time is betrothed by her father to the son of a rich man from a neighbouring province; 
amongst the ceremonies prescribed by the sect to which these people belong is a 
visit to the grave of the girl’s mother, before her marriage, to invite her to the wedding. 
In the graveyard the spirit of the young man wandering round in a sort of limbo 
enters into the girl, causing her, speaking his voice, to refuse the projected marriage. 
A learned Rabbi is called to exorcise the spirit from her body and succeeds in so 
doing after pronouncing the ultimate anathema of his creed, but in the act kills the 
girl, whose spirit departs with that of her lover. 

The structure of the play is curious, in that the principal characters are on the stage 
a very small portion of the time and have comparatively small parts to speak. The 
author has attempted to create a mysterious world wherein the dead are as real as the 
living and move alongside of them, taking an active and conscious part in the affairs of 
this life. Hence with great elaboration he builds up his atmosphere, and the test of 
his success is the fact that one believes—he elevates one to the plane where all this is 

ossible. 
i This is the merit of the play and this its fault. It is more interesting to know 
whether the atmosphere will survive its great moments than whether the characters 
will survive theirs. Certainly one cannot fail to be moved by the ill-starred bride’s 
dancing with the beggars, the halt and the blind at the preliminary ceremonies of her 
wedding, nor by her return from the cemetery and the revelation of her condition, 
nor the sober trial by the Rabbinical Courts of an issue between a living man anda 
dead one, nor the terrific conjuration laid upon the stubborn unhappy dybbuk to 
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cease trespassing upon a mortal body. But there is more curiosity as to this last, the 
climax, than concern ; we do not wish him to go, we know he cannot stay, and yet 
if he leave there is nothing left of dramatic consequence to us. The death of the girl 
is merely a fortuituous method of reconciliation. 

But outside this central weakness there is the passion and the poetry which sug- 
gest great art if they do not create it. The faith of the old Rabbi, his mystic knowledge 
of the power he commands by virtue of his office is very real ; the love of the young 
couple, although almost entirely divorced from earthly desire, glows with the sug- 
gestion that it began before time and will continue for ever. Only the very greatest 
of dramatists could have worked out this magnificent material into a great play ; it 
was much to have conceived this material dramatically as the author did. 

Mr. Atkins’ production had the central virtue of being a reasonable approximation 
to the spirit of the text; he understood what was wanted and to a large extent 
succeeded in doing it. Some of his effects could not have been better ; the trial wherein 


the shade of the young man’s father appears unseen to make his complaint before the - 


Ecclesiastical Court and speaks through the minds of others, his own voice unheard, 
was done with understanding and restraint, as was the preparation for Leah’s return 
from the cemetery. The most marked flaw, I thought, was the use of the character of 
the messenger who, unexplained, stalks through all the big scenes swinging his lantern 
and talking like an oracle. The revelation of the girl’s possession at the end of the 
second act would have been so much better had this Messenger announced it in awe 
from the crowd, instead of striding between the girl and the wedding party and making 
a formal announcement to everybody concerned. I have not the text with me and do 
not know whether this interpretation is Mr. Atkins’ own or whether it is the author’s 
direction ; in either event it is bad. ‘The lighting was very inferior. 

Amongst the cast, the chief interest centred on Miss Jean Forbes-Robertson, 
whose whole personality suggested exactly what was desired, the beauty, the pathos 
and the unearthliness of the unfortunate girl ; on Mr. Sherbrooke, who made a com- 
pelling figure of the Rabbi, and who would have been even better had his elocution 
had the same distinction as the air of authority which he gave to his role ; and on Mr. 
Ernest Milton, who unhappily was compelled to play almost all of his few lines on 
a high note foreign to his normal voice. Physically he could scarcely have been impro- 
ved upon for the part. 

The Keeper of the Printed Books of the British Museum will one day have to set 


aside a great many shelves for plays which he will probably catalogue under the heading ~ i 


of “‘ The Younger Generation after the Great War, 1914-18.” The number of these 
plays must be so large as to give the census-taker an approximate idea of that gener- 
ation. Mr. Malleson, its most recent spokesman, recapitulates nearly everything 


that others have said ; I can think of little he has omitted, and can recognise very little | 


that has not been said before. His younger generation is disgusted with the way in which 


its elders would have it live, and answers all objections to its own less restricted met- 
hod of living by taunting those elders with the War—since the latter’s modus vivendt 


had led to that catastrophe, so runs the argument, no change could be anything but 
in the nature of an improvement. I have never yet heard the really conclusive answer 
of the Older Generation, which is that, if their successors are going to be like that, it is 
too bad that the War did not last longer and finish them up altogether. 

The Older Generation in the present play is represented by a father and mother 
living in Bayswater—the historians of the future will be forgiven for believing that 
this entire generation did live in Bayswater, just as its sons and daughters all live in 
Chelsea or Bloomsbury, and just as Mr. Michael Arlen’s world, on which timemakes 
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no impression, all live in Mayfair or Belgravia ; one can already see a map of London 
in the year 2027 learnedly compiled from to-day’s fiction. 

The father has made one concession to his rebellious children in that he permits 
his son to carry a latch-key at the age, presumably, of between twenty-five and thirty, 
but the daughter still has to ring the front-door bell. The son’s rebellion takes the 
form of an affair with a vulgar young woman, whom he invites to his rooms at the top 
of the house, where she is seen by the young man’s fiancée, who breaks off the engage- 
ment to their mutual relief, and by the father, who is unnaturally shocked by these 
goings-on. The second act curtain is quite good theatre ; the rest of the play is 
a somewhat unfair method of collecting an entertainment tax—any justification it 
might have had was under the heading of sociological discussion rather than dramatic 
art. The parties to the debate were played by Mr. Nicholas Hannen, Miss Grizelda 
Hervey, Mr. Ion Swinley and one or two others; the burden of acting fell chiefly 
upon Mr. Paul Gill, as the father, a really fine comic effort, and Miss Ursula Jeans as 
the daughter of Cytherea. 

Mr. Maugham’s play gave me several hours of acute depression—I have a fondness 
for visiting what are known as antique shops, and have frequently been impressed 
by the pleasant personalities of the ladies who areso often to be found in charge of them. 
My pleasure can no longer be unalloyed, because Mr. Maugham has made the sugges- 
tion that these ladies are merely there as an interlude between an unhappy married 
life and a blissful, illicit honeymoon in Italy. One cannot always afford to buy, and 
if one doesn’t, one infers from Mr. Maugham that the honeymoon will be deferred. 

The method whereby this impression is created is as follows :— 

Constance’s husband John is unfaithful to her with her bosom friend. She in turn 
is loved by Bernard, whom she refused fifteen years before because his devotion was too 
slavish, and he has doted on her during all that time in far-away Japan. Constance © 
knows the truth about her husband, but does not admit it until it is forced upon her, 
because of the fact that he imprudently left his cigarette-case under the lady’s pillow, 
where her husband chanced to find it. 

This carries us to the end of the second act where Constance makes a great resolution 
to go into business so that she need no longer be faithful to her husband—being a 
moral woman she felt that she had no right to give him tit-for-tat as long as he paid 
the bills. Of the happenings thereafter I do not know, as the next entry in my diary 
is the same as the well-known one by Mr. Pepys. I gather from the papers that 
Constance did have her honeymoon, but to this I cannot testify. 

Mr. Maugham has been guilty of many sins in his career as a playwright, but he is 
entitled to forgiveness for most of them because they are not sins in the little world 
to which hiscomedies restrict themselves. In this play, however, he is responsible for 
one deadlier than all the seven, which his characters in the others consistently and with 
relish commit—heis tedious, not for a few moments only here and there, but through- 
out. His people are banal, his situations trite and his epigrams completely devoid of 
wit. Having seen only two-thirds of the play I do not feel justified in making any 
other adverse comments upon it. If the parts of straw figures dressed in smart 
clothes can be well acted, then the work of the cast was above criticism. 


The publishers, Messrs. D. Appleton & Company, write to state that Caponsaccht, 
reviewed in our last number, is on sale in England at 7s. 6d. 


MILTON WALDMAN 
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MUSIC 
PUBLICATIONS 


TUDOR CHURCH MUSIC. Vol. VII. Witit1am Byrp. Oxford University 
Press. Humphrey Milford. 30s. 


LACHRYM/E OF JOHN DOWLAND. By Perer Wartockx. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Humphrey Milford. Score 7s. 6d. Parts 1s. each. 


BEETHOVEN. W.J. Turner. Ernest Benn. 18s. 


OLUME VII. of the Tudor Church Music contains Byrd’s Gradualia, that is, 

Motets (anthems) originally to be sung between Epistle and Gospel and, latterly, 
elsewhere in the Roman Service. In his preface he describes it as “‘ a piece of rather 
rockstrewn navigation ” and says that “‘ the Scriptures have in them such deep latent 
force that the suitable setting for the words occurs spontaneously to anyone who 
ponders seriously and steadily the things of God.”’ He is, in fact, like all composers, 
interested in the technique of the job and in the impulse that started him on it. The 
sort of music that will result, great or feeble, depends on the man’s character, and of 
that he cannot speak. 

One who sets words has an apparent advantage over an instrumental composer ; 
the point that jogged him will also jog his listeners. But music is not there to say over 
again what can be much better said in words or drawn with a pencil. It is there to 
give the tone of voice in which things that are sincerely meant may be sincerely said. 
“* That is how we feel,” it seems to say, ‘‘ when we are being most ourselves.” Inorder 
to make us feel so it must obey its own impulses—some call them laws—and be, 
at its best, as substantive a thing as an instrumental piece. Nothing can make up for 
failure in this respect. The words and tones together make a stereoscope ; they take 
from a different angle the thought we have before us and make us doubly sure of it. 
It has been well said that one of our best reasons for believing that ‘“‘ The sea is his 
and he made it ”’ is because Byrd said that it was, and that He did. 

To apprehend exactly what Byrd “‘ said’, we must hear his music; but what can 
be shown in print is what he and all Elizabethans did with their rhythms, and it is 
interesting because we do something very different now. We will take the phrase 
“O salutaris hostia ” (which our hymnody translates “‘ O saving Victim ’’) and see 


how Byrd sets it, premissing only that of course he never bothered to think about | 


prosodical terms but wrote straight ahead just as he would speak the words. The 
Latin quantities (of which he was keenly conscious) are O salutaris hostid, and the 


spoken accents are O sdlutaris héstid4. They partly conflict, and he feels them both. — 


If we consider the words prosodically, we should have to call them 


spondee | iambus | trochee | cretic (dactyl) 
—O salu taris | hostia 


Now poetry takes all its feet as of equal time-length ; the spondee takes theoretically 4 


the same time to say as the trochee or the critic, each iamb the same time as the next, 
and so on. If it did not, the verse would become prose. Yet the usage of speech 
breaks in upon this theory ; in practice we pronounce the 7 of “‘ hostia ”’ shorter than 
the 7 of “ salutaris ” (where a consonant precedes and follows); and the a in “‘ hostia” 


a 
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(where the voice drops) shorter than in “ salutaris”” (where the spoken accent 
comes) 

In setting words, music has to make its account with this discrepancy of accent and 
quantity, and this diverse treatment of the length of the vowel in consideration of its 
position in the word or the line ; and to do this without rigidity. Like poetry, music 
thinks in feet, accentual and quantitative ; but the feet are of unequal, not of equal, 
time-length. Here follows a map of this phrase as it appears in the four voices (S.A. 
T.B.) of Byrd’s “ O salutaris,”’ near the beginning :— 


S ae | 4 Ae 2oh10} zaitiae. A 2 Deeb seen T 
oer O sa -luj-ta; - - - ris| ho | - - - sti-a O} sa-lu- 
Pao sss 4 | 4 4 [22 el baka aebeeas ame 
eer jStica, |) O sa --lu |-ta-ris| ho “ic pasti-a sa - lu| - ta 
T PLT eee Meee wee) 7 eee: | cree Nee an gs 4 4 rE 3 ri: : 
i--ris|ho-sti-a,| sa - lu|-ta-ris|ho-sti- a | — ; O sa - lu| - ta - ris 
B 10 ZS Ah ioe Ree MN RY RY TS RY od eS ma  l 4 
ho----- sti - a — oO sa - lu |-ta:- ris | ho-sti - a O 


The dotted lines are bars (here, of sixteen units each). They are put into modern 
editions to guide the modern eye ; the short uprights mark the feet. The bars are 
uniform in time length; the feet vary. Thus “‘ hostia”’ is set seven times; once as an 
a dactyl of 16 units, once as an anapest of 8, five times as a cretic of 6, 8, 8, 10 
and 16 units, and only in the last case does the foot accent correspond accidentally 
with the bar accent. 

The copy from which the Elizabethan sang was badly and incorrectly printed ; 
neither foot nor bar was marked ; he had not even the’help of the lines in which 
poetry is written but read it straight on like prose, counting out the syllable values 
as the music settled them, and he was guided (if his counting failed) only by the sound 
of the harmony made by the other voices and the general shape of the word. The 
result of all this was that the words came out with just accent and enunciation, and 
we can make them do so too whenever we take as much trouble as he did. The interest 
of this music lies in its swaying and balancing melodies, to which everyone contri- 
butes equally ; the harmony happens as a by-product, and is hardly at all sought after 
for its own sake. We, with the help of percussive instrumentation, have substituted 
an insistent rhythm, reinforced by the alternation of consonance and disconance, for 
this persuasive rhythm which emerges from the reciprocity of the voice-parts ; and 
the eloquence of long weaving melodies is no longer heard because it is so difficult 
to manage under those conditions. 


We see this difficulty beginning to arise with the setting of songs with lute accom- 
paniment, and in Dowlands Lachryme. Full and half closes are much more frequent, 
and the stray voices which had carried over the join between one line and the next are 
replaced by an instrumental flourish. The Lachryme were famous in their day ; 
allusions to them in plays were taken up by the audience, and Morley, Byrd and 
Farnaby honoured them with variations in the Fitzwilliam book, as Bull also honoured 
there Dowland’s “‘ Captain Piper’s Galliard ” (not caring, however, to preserve the 
consecutive fifths of the seventh bar). They are themselves a set of seven pieces for 
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strings on the text of his own song “‘ Flow, my tears ” (No. 2 in the second book of © 
airs), rather as Bach in the “‘ Kunst der Fuge ” varies the theme as he proceeds. 


The part of Mr. Turner’s book on Beethoven which concerns the actual life is 
clearly written and relies mainly on the best source, the letters ; though it is hard to 
see how oneso sensitive to the written word could have acquiesced in Shedlock’s prosaic 
inaccuracies. But Mr. Turner’s own translation is not convincing. He gives for 
Beethoven’s words in the Ninth Symphony “ O brothers, not these cheerless tones, 
rather let us more delightful ones be singing, fuller of happiness.” Beethoven says 
nothing about ‘ cheerless,’ but simply “‘ not this the music ”’ ; and ‘ delightful ’ is too 
slight a word for “‘angenehm” which is used in the Biblical sense and means 
‘acceptable’; the contrast is not so much between dismal and joyful as between 
earthly and heavenly. 

The latter part of the book seems the product of a mind bubbling over with ideas 
but too much in a hurry to think them or sort them out. The pages on ideas, ideals, 
idols, abstract, metaphysical, and the like, may have something to do with Beethoven, 
or may not. The account given of Bach certainly has not ; the Kyrie of the B minor 
Mass is compared to “‘ the Guards marching past with the colours ”’ ; the Kyrie (are 
all three numbers meant ?) and the Gloria with the exception of the final five-part 
chorus (is this ‘‘ Et in terra” or “‘ Cum sancto Spiritu ?) “ have no meaning ” ; Bach 
wrote a “‘ cataract ”’ of cantatas, and “‘ printed thousands of coins for every one fresh 
design”’, and his music is “ like the art of the carpet designer ”’ ; in his Credo there is 
“* not the slightest belief or imagination.” We rub our eyes ; and then reflect, gener- 
ally, that it takes all sorts to make a world, and, particularly, that Mr. Turner has not 
cultivated that historical sense which Professor Dent advocates. But one thing is 
certain, that you do not make Beethoven great by abasing Bach or anyone else. They 
are both doing their own work, and neither could do the other’s. When Beethoven 
wrote a fugue, for instance, he was writing, in it, a sonata in fugal form—a great 
thing to do; and when Bach wrote one he was adopting the convention of his day 
and filling it with pathos which his precedessors never dreamed of and his successors — 
have never been able to rival,—an equally great thing to do. Why not leave both men 
in possession of their greatness and devote your mind to defining or elucidating that of — 
the one who gives his name to your book? When Mr. Turner does this, all he can say — 
’ is that Beethoven’s artistic faculty was metaphysical. For most readers he might just 
as well have said it was Mesopotamian. What he appears to mean is that Beethoven — 
had an eye for form rather than colour ; and in this view he would be supported by 
a majority of both dead and living. fs 
A. H. FOX STRANGWAYS 
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TRANSFORMATIONS. By Rocsr Fry. Chatto and Windus. 315s. 6d. 


PRIMITIVE NEGRO SCULPTURE. By Paut GuiLLaumE and THomas Munro. 
Jonathan Cape. 25s. 


A HISTORY OF CARICATURE. By Bonun Lyncu. Faber & Gwyer. 255. 


HE essays in Mr. Roger Fry’s latest volume are of a very miscellaneous character : 

London monuments, book illustrations, Tolosan architecture, Fra Bartolommeo, 
Van Gogh and Seurat, the State and Art are among the subjects dealt with. Most of 
the essays are based on articles which have appeared in periodicals, but the articles 
have been remodelled and enlarged beyond recognition. The opening essay concerns 
the general theory of art. It is perhaps a pity that this should come first, as it is very 
contentious and Mr. Fry’s principles are much more presentable when partly con- 
cealed in concrete appreciations. In the individual cases Mr. Fry is usually drawing 
attention to technical features of interest, even if the abstractive interpretation placed 
upon them is misleading. Sometimes, of course, one doubts the whole truth and 
value of the distinction drawn, as, for instance, when it is maintained that the Italian 
“‘ Seicento ”’ painters were aiming at “ pure visibility ” as contracted with the tactile 
values of the 16th century. If it is closely examined the conception of “ pure visibility” 
will be found to be practically meaningless and it is impossible to explain the difference 
between Florentine art, the realistic art of Caravaggio, and florid baroque art by 
physical formulae, as though the artists were scientific research students who passed 
from an analysis of one physical element to another. In fact when stripped of all indi- 
viduality these technical abstractions appear rather foolish :—for instance the fact (if 
it be a fact), which Mr. Fry treats as a discovery of mystical significance, that the 
Chinese sculptors based their composition on the shape of an egg. Mr. Fry is anxious 
to eschew metaphysics (whatever they may be), yet surely one would rather be found 
engaged in contemplative worship of some supreme metaphysical entity, than of a 
quasi mystical conception of an egg, a cylinder and a cube. 

Mr. Fry has some pertinent remarks to make about the Fine Arts Commission and 
the relation between art and the State and hesubmits suggestions for the re-organisation 
of our museums and galleries which I hope the authorities will take into serious con- 
sideration. One of his suggestions, however, is surely ill-advised, namely that in order 
to produce a class of officials similar to the German Kunstforscher, our universities 
should institute a degree in the Fine Arts. Heaven forbid that the examination system 
should lay its sinister hands on any more of the arts ! For all its learning, Germany 
has been for a long time artistically bankrupt and its Kunstforscher does not seem to 
make a very acute or reliable critic. 

Mr. Fry claims to have made some advance towards clarifying, if not reconciling, 
the apparent conflict between the psychological or human significance of a work of art 
and what he still regards as the abstract formal aesthetic significance. Actually, Mr. Fry 
maintains in full his old “‘ abstract’ views. His method of argument savours of 
petitio principit. He conveniently divides a painting involving people into a psycho- 
logical element (features and gesture) and a formal element (shapes of objects, grouping 
and colour) and assumes without question that if he can show that the value of the 
painting does not simply lie in the psychology of the features, but also and often 

mainly, in the other elements, he has proved his case. He takes Rembrandt’s Christ 


N 
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before Pilate and first draws some ingenious deductions about the characters of the 
people depicted, implying that that is the only kind of thing about a picture in which 
his opponents are interested : he then proceeds to deal with all the remaining elements 
in the painting and having pointed out—what is quite obvious and is never disputed 
—that they possess considerable intrinsic value, he assumes that he has proved his 
case and that this value is “‘ abstract.”” Mr. Fry might have omitted altogether facial 
psychology and have taken as his instance a still life or even the mere pattern of a 
carpet : what he has got to show is that the intrinsic significance of the so-called 
abstract relations in the pattern or still life does not enshrine a human emotion so that 
you can describe the work as florid, sensuous, austere, exuberant and so on. Hitherto 
he has shirked tackling this central question. Mr. Roger Fry finally suggests that the 
world would have gained had Rembrandt frankly divided his immoderate genius into 
a writer’s and a painter’s portion and kept them separate. 

Messrs. Guillaume and Munro’s book on primitive negro sculpture provides an 
excellent illustration of a rigorous application of the principles advocated by Mr. 
Roger Fry, which, of course, are directly derived from the doctrine of the German 
philosopher, Herbart, who lived about a hundred years ago. M. Guillaume is an 
expert on negro sculpture, having been one of the chief channels for the dissemination 
throughout Europe of the strange wooden idols which have become the object of a 
white man’s cult undreamt of by their creators, and his book contains a great deal 
of interesting information regarding the carvings, particularly as to:the difference 
between the products of different districts. I doubt, however, the value of that part 
of the book on which the authors lay most emphasis, namely the aesthetic analysis of 
the carvings. The aim of this analysis is to assist the reader to appreciate the formal 
aesthetic qualities of the carvings and we are told that appreciation is scarcely possible 
before such an analysis has been made. Accompanying each analysis is a reproduction 
of the carving. 


The drawing inset here is made from one of the reproductions of 
the back view of a carving. The analysis is as follows. 


A vertical groove divides the trunk into halves that function as rhyth- 
mic variations of the arms, buttock and legs and the insistence on a 
single curve in contrast with long verticles makes the basic structure 
more obvious than in front. From any point of view this figure is com- 
pact and monumental, with no irrelevant or unrelated part, yet full of 
contrast and subtle variation. 


Now it is fairly easy to regard a carving of this kind just as a series of 
shapes, because its representative element is weak and uncertain. 
Once, however, one does succeed in completely disregarding all sug- 
gestions of the human form, the shapes become entirely uninteresting. 


shapeless. It i is only when one sees indications of the human form that one gets a bit 


fascinated. And it is not the arbitrary tendency which fascinates, but the expressive — 


power of many of the shapes. The carving reproduced is not a very good instance of 
this expressive power because it contains so much that is arbitrary. In drawing 
special attention to the simple devices employed by the negro carvers for linking up 
more important features, the modern formalists are doing a disservice to the art which 
they are endeavouring to popularise. 

Mr. Fry finds it difficult to fit the caricature into his formalist system. Unable to 
contend that the caricaturist’s divergence from the normal is inspired purely by 


As a three-dimensional pattern the carving is decidedly bulbous and ~ 
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considerations of balance, he is driven to erect for the caricature a separate 
system, based on the conception of “‘ psychological volume,” which is just a new 
phrase. The caricaturist distorts for the sake of psychological truth, the artist proper, 
according to Mr. Roger Fry, for the sake of formal balance. It seems to me that the 
procedure of the caricaturist is simply an extreme instance of that of all pictorial art 
-and while we may agree that pictorial art inevitably diverges from the normal, under- 
stood as the everyday vision of practical life, this divergence is simply for the sake of a 
richer and more individual vision. According to Mr. Fry one can, in a picture, vary 
the proportions of a person’s anatomy or of any natural object for the sake of formal 
balance, according to the principle of the caricature any departure from the normal 
must be for expressive purposes, and of course as a deeper revelation of truth (the 
humorous is none the less true) it is scarcely a mere distortion. In fact distortion isa 
misleading term. The principle of caricature works in pictorial art: that of Mr. Fry 
leads to abortions. Decorative art is another matter. 

All this is in favour of Mr. Bohun Lynch’s plea that the art of the caricaturist and 
comic art in general should be taken seriously, that is to say they should not be re- 
garded as merely frivolous and outside the sphere of art proper. But Mr. Lynch goes 
to the opposite extreme when he maintains that a caricature is usually more interesting 
than a portrait. This rather implies Mr. Fry’s view that a portrait qua portrait is 
devoid of ‘“‘ aesthetic ”’ interest, which of course is sheer pedantic nonsense. 

Both caricature and portrait are of the same order but different in mode. Mr. Lynch 
is at great pains to arrive at a definition of a caricature and to distinguish it neatly 
from satiric art. If I understand him aright he concludes that exaggeration is the 
peculiar mark of the caricature. There is no real objection to this but I doubt whether 
it gets the inwardness of a caricature or serves to divide caricature sharply from satire. 
I doubt whether such a division is possible or needed. What we want is a history of 
the individual, concrete works rather than any classification which leads to an arbit- 
rary, unhistorical picking over. Constantly Mr. Lynch has to pull up short and dismiss 
from his story the greater part of the work of an artist, of Hogarth or Rowlandson, or 
Daumier, simply because it does not quite fit into his definition. It is not dissatisfaction 
with what Mr. Lynch has given which provokes this criticism, but rather a desire for 
more. A modern history of satirical art is overdue : Mr. Lynch seems to have the 
whole field within his grasp, from Ancient Egyptian humour to the satire and caricature 
of Max Beerbohm and Rouveyre : but owing to his excessive preoccupation with a 
narrow classification he has been restricted to an arbitrary selection. His book is 
pleasant to look at and to handle, but it would have benefited by more reproductions. 
It is surely bad economy with books of this kind for publishers to stint on reproduc- 


tions. 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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THE MOVIES 


METROPOLIS. Marble Arch Pavilion. 

THE CRUISE OF THE JASPER B. The Capitol. 

NEW YEAR’S EVE. Film Society (New Gallery Kinema). 
CARMEN. The Capitol. 

THE GAY CAVALIER. The Kensington. 
POLIKUSHKA. Film Society (New Gallery Kinema). 


T is astonishing how clever we can be, especially if the missing photographs are 

thoughtfully included in the programme. How easy it is to detect when a film has 
been cut! For it cannot be that we are growing intelligent. If we were, we should 
not urge the cuts as an excuse for our disappointment. Would Metropolis have been 
very much better had we seen all the story of this “ greatest of ultra-modern film 
spectacles ”—had it even been logically connected ? I doubt it. Ignorance of a story 
whose climax is “‘ Heart must meditate between the brain and muscle ” can only 
be called bliss, and from such of the main conception as we could glimpse I think it 
is possible to say that that conception was one-sided and half-thought out. 

Life is represented a hundred years hence, but there is little attempt to foresee the 
changes in any but superficial details. Even these are not consistent, for while tele- 
vision goes on in one room, doctors use that new invention, the thermometer, in 
another. The famous heart-machine is not much more than an enlarged accumulator, 
and means of locomotion are much the same. The future is disappointing ; one has, 
apparently, to run rather more than usual. Not only down streets, in crowds, but 
singly through catacombs and even from door to door in the same room. Erichad need 
of that race at the beginning, to keep him fit, and as for his fight with the inventor 
on the cathedral-roof—he saw that in a twentieth-century film. This fight lost its 
terror for me because I had always been told pulverising rays would be more common 
than telephones. Very little is gained by the machines, for they need hordes to work 
them—such hordes that the lifts did not go down very well. A twentieth-century car, 
whatever its horse-power, needs only one man to drive it, but a twenty-first century 
machine seems to need something of its equivalent man-power for its management. 
It is sensationalism, not art, that stresses the time-period when what is offered 
amounts to tall buildings, a tin woman and some elaborate but unexplained machinery. 

Metropolis itself looked like a nest of magnified matchboxes and was not so impres- 
sive as a Stilton full of maggots. It was run by one John Masterman, dressed like a 
draper (fashions, even courtesans’, have not changed) ; he seemed to spend all day in his 
office—perhaps forced to it through the paucity of amusements, as illustrated by those 
offered the sons of the rich. Very little life seemed to go on upstairs in Metropolis. 
Old Rotwang worked away in a laboratory more intricate but less significant than the 
artifical-light ward of a hospital, and Masterman worked in his office. Who else lived 
within the many towers and walls we never saw. Eugenics can hardly explain there 
being only sons for the rich: these sons had to sport with last-century cabaret-girls. 

Masterman’s own bondage and the incongruity of the hordes of workmen below 
may have been intended, but the contrast did not come “‘ across.” The film, as shown, 
lacked balance, and that was as near as we got to it. Metropolis itself we were asked to 
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consider by itself, foritself. Had any other faculty but the eye been engaged it would not 
have been possible to ask where were other cities of the future and what the relationship 
was. The horded houses and the chasms were no more appalling than Regent Street 
from a bus or Tottenham Court Road tube-station from the escalator, and as to 
making felt the lifeless treading out of lives, Hindle Wakes was a better example. The 
story on which all this elaboration was expended tells how the son of this man, who 
has enslaved thousands to his will, sees by chance the conditions of their work. He 
also meets a girl of the people, who is intent on a mission of goodwill and patience. 
She tells stories of Babel tower that are no more convincing than the pictures of that 
edifice. Eric, the son, begs for more humanity from his father, who replies by sub- 
stituting for the girl a Robot exactly like her. This creature is made to counsel the 
workers to a revolt by which they are undone, because the machines, when smashed, 
let loose a flood upon their homes. The children are in danger of drowning. But 
Eric, running about, and the girl, till then locked up, rush down and save them. The 
Robot is burnt, its inventor killed, and Eric, joining the hand of his father with that 
of a worker, makes his observations concerning the place of the heart in human 
affairs. It so happens that the workman he chooses is the very one who has been 
meditating with Masterman all through, supplying plans and saying ‘‘ Here are the 
papers ” in the best spy manner. But Youth, bright Youth is too high-minded or 
Mr. Pollock is too high-handed to notice this. Mr. Pollock will be remembered for 
a very aptly-named play, The Fool, and he has edited this film. It must have been 
great fun for him, but he should not have got carried away. 

If the city was not convincing, however, the machinery was and the best pictures 
were all to do with it ; the first accident, the smashing of the lifts, the emerging of 
the Robot from its electric rings. Nevertheless, it is a great deal to make of what the 
English language allows us to call, not a Herz-machine, but a power-plant. The 
photography was good—as usual; and as usual one longed to see it worthily employed. 
The lighting of the two regions was well contrasted, the grouping the most impressive 
thing and the acting, particularly of Brigitte Helm, worth the time spent on it. 

I shall be told that I missed the point and did not go in the right spirit. But 
“Let me live long enough to see Metropolis” had been my nightly prayer for weeks ; and 
with the best will in the world, I was unable to feel any thing other than that my eye 
was glutted and my imagination starved ; those with no eyes were, perhaps, not aware 
of discomfort. 

After all this portentousness, a sign that the films are beginning to see the joke of 
themselves was doubly welcome. The Cruise of the fasper B. is a burlesque of those 
super-romantic films whose heroes, with an arm around their love, kill twenty men 
alone and at once, while armies exist as a background to close-up kissing. At times the 
burlesque comes dangerously near the real thing and there are moments when the 
real thing is allowed to intrude. But it should be remembered that this is a commercial 
film and that a company whose chief concern is with films that pay has produced a 
good joke quite well carried out. 

Mr. La Rocque retrieves whatever esteem his fooling in Bachelor Brides cost him, 
and not only to Barrymore but to Doug.’s Dark Green Pirate he gives a number of 

pleasant digs, while his costumes are a biting commentary on the exhibitionism of 

Sheiks in general. Snitz Edwards is funnier than he was in that poor Keaton, 
Battling Butler, and Mildred Harris is probably more amusing than she realised. 
Despite which it was the idea, that rarest of gifts, rather than the execution that 
made it enjoyable to see this film twice, rash as it was to show in the same pro- 
gramme an Elinor Glyn that burlesqued itself. 
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It would be easy enough to laugh at New Year’s Eve. It is slow and ponderous, 
heavily symbolical and the contrasts are too stressed. The irony also tends to a 
Hardyesque obviousness. But all this can be admitted without altering the fact that 
astory has been conceived and treated, with the resources of acting,setting and camera, 
to make a sincere and moving whole, complete in itself. It is an old story ; M. Mauriac 
treated of it in his book Genetrix—the struggles of a man’s mother to retain possession 
over her married son. 

There is little action ; the film aims at making felt the rising flood and the cross- 
currents of emotion. From time to time the beating sea is shown. As it grew nearer 
midnight, the climax, the waves lashed themselves, retired, lashed again. The tide 
fell after the crisis. But with the passing of the coffin and the awakening of a child 
in its pram, the tide turned. That child had to face the same, a new year had begun. 
These waves had the same function, in fact, as a skilfully-repeated cadence. Edith 
Pasca, Frida Richard and Eugen Klépfer were equal to their task, though a trifle too 
tense. 

Merimée’s novel made also a slow film, although the Spanish soldiers in it were 
made to move with quite miraculous speed and Raquel Meller’s walk was travestied. 
But the film lacked any co-ordinating impulse. It dragged on, a series of incidents 
through which Carmen trotted and Raquel Meller, whose beauty made it alone worth 
seeing, could do little else than register. The natural scenery was delightful and it 
was refreshing to see that the photographers had gone to Navarre for their filming. 
But in every other way there was a complete disregard for composition and an ignor- 
ance of tone-values which, with the opportunities of shawls and Spanish towns, was 
little less than maddening. Natural scenery was the main attraction of The Gay 
Cavalier, a film I went to with the gravest misgivings. It was announced as “ the 
film that astounded Paris.” I felt it was Kensington’s reply to Barrymore. But whether 
the astounding scenes were cut, I do not know. There was certainly far less nauseating 
lusciousness than usual, and The Gay Cavalier turned out to be a pleasantly un- 
pretentious film of the time of Fontenoy. The ladies who played the parts of 
Pompadour and of an actress I remember as Madame Favart were extremely beautiful. 
They had the combination of vivacity and repose which, being French, Americans, 
even as sisters, can never learn, and they knew how to wear and move “ gracefully 
down the avenues”, in their dresses. These also were uninsistently beautiful, and 
with the embroidery and cut of the coats of the men (who refrained from looking 
like valets let loose in a wardrobe) were a delight to watch. French wigging seems 
above the average. 

I could not help wondering, as I watched this picture, why it has been necessary 
to employ Miss Gish when there is this Pompadour to be seen, and I confess that 
my fears for the Elstree masterpiece will be justified if Mr. Moreno does not learn to 
move better than he did in Love’s Blindness, the film by ‘‘ Mme. Glyn,” who it is assuring 


to know “‘ writes all her stories in longhand, using heavy black pencils.” Lightness — 


of touch is clearly forbidden ! The seats where her film was shown combine dis- 
comfort with expense, but the latter might be reduced if less money were spent on 
banking the stage with flowers that look very ugly in coloured light and do not, in 
any case, enjoy living in the dark. 

The Film Society, in choosing the programme to accompany Polikushka, went mad, 
and the audience were mad to accept it. 


ROBERT HERRING 
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WIRELESS 


HE B.B.C’s programmes during recent weeks have been on the whole excel- 

lently varied and well chosen. Circumstances have compelled me to listen to the 
Daventry programmes and these should satisfy tastes of all kinds, with the exception 
of those who extract gratification mainly from a copious flow of after-dinner oratory, 
which has been denied them. Lovers of Beethoven, in particular, have been given 
the opportunity of hearing the great Mass in D, conducted by Sir Hugh Allen and 
relayed from the Royal Philharmonic Society’s concert at the Albert Hall, Fidelio, 
in a studio performance, with Carrie Tubb in the title role, and an abundance of orches- 
tral, chamber, and piano music. This last was played by such eminent musicians as 
Lamond and Lafitte, while talks on the composer were given by Sir H. Walford Davies 
and Mr. Percy Scholes. (The Beethoven number of the Radio Times deserves mention. 
It contained articles by Arnold Bennett, Bernard Shaw, and Romain Rolland, among 
others, and was illustrated by some charming woodcuts. The educational value of 
such a production cannot easily be estimated.) In every way the musical side has been 
prominent this month. The eleventh and twelfth National Concerts, organised by 
the B.B.C., have allowed the public to compare the widely different styles of two 
distinguished conductors, M. Ernest Ansermet, founder and conductor of the 
Orchestre de la Suisse Romande in Geneva, well known to English audiences through 
his connection with the Russian Ballet, and Herr Siegfried Wagner, the son of the 
great composer, who conducted a programme entirely made up of his father’s works, 
with the addition of one of his own Preludes, Die heilige Lande. 'The effects obtained 
at these National Concerts are often extremely impressive, but the large body of 
players and the indifferent acoustic properties of the Albert Hall frequently result in 
sounds not altogether pleasing to the listener, and these occur also in the reception 
of choral works : the larger the number of singers, the more blurred and muffled does 
the singing sound. The chorus of the British National Opera Company was heard 
to some advantage in an excerpt from J] Trovatore, but the singing of the hymns 
at the special service of the Boy Scouts’ Association, relayed from Christchurch 
Priory was anything but impressive, possibly because those persons nearest to the 
microphone did not appear to be able to sing in tune. 

The B.B.C. continue to do good work in encouraging native composers. This is 
one of the most valuable of all their activities, but one which has been responsible 
for unfavourable criticism. The audiences for modern music are still very small ones, 
and there is no doubt that the Wireless is bringing about a much wider appreciation 
of the rather exotic harmonies so dear to present day musicians ; but one is inclined to 
think that the cause suffers if the audience is given too much of a good thing. Recently 
Manchester devoted an evening to compositions by Sir Hamilton Harty, the conduc- 
tor of the Hallé Orchestra, who has done much to improve the standard of orchestral 
playing in this country. This was certainly a well deserved compliment, but one felt 
that the arrangement of relaying only half the programme from Daventry, and con- 
cluding the evening with a selection of extracts from old and tuneful musical comedies 
was a wise one, calculated to please the majority of listeners. 

The Concerts for School Children, arranged by the People’s Concert Society, in 
co-operation with the B.B.C., continue to give the young idea the very desirable 
feeling that good music can also be attractive. One occasion provided an opportunity 
for paying homage to Purcell, and from the applause given to the different artistes 
one gathered that this introduction had not been made in vain. The composer’s 
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most tuneful airs were selected, and the introductory remarks were made with a very 
nice appreciation of the child mind ; they were neither patronising nor priggish, but 
admirably informative. 

Before leaving the subject of music, I must not omit to mention the wealth of 
piano playing by capable musicians whose names do not appear always upon the 
programmes. Sometimes in order to fill in a few minutes an unnamed player is called 
on, and he has provided for one listener, at least, some of the pleasantest moments of 
the day. His touch is delightfully sympathetic, and he has the knack of choosing just 
those trifles which whet the appetite for more. Might one ask him to announce what 
he is going to play ? Half the pleasure of listening is taken away when one is trying 
to remember the title of the piece and the composer’s name. Other studio artists who 
continue to do really sound work are the London Radio Dance Band, and the Daventry 
Quartet ; this last renders a great variety of chamber music at the morning concerts 
without fuss or sentimentality, but with a quiet efficiency that does justice to the music 
they happen to be playing, whatever it may be. The vocalists at the morning concerts 
sometimes hit upon the same songs, so that one is given the chance of comparing 
different renderings ; unless the song is a masterpiece, and the singers especially 
talented, this repetition is rather tedious. The weekly gramophone selections con- 
tinue to be popular, and the revival of records by famous singers, as for example, 
those of the late Edward Lloyd, is an excellent idea, which has resulted in requests 
for more songs by the same vocalist. Sir Walford Davies and Mr. Percy Scholes 
continue to do their admirable educational work, and Sir Walford is a master of the 
technique necessary for inducing children to take an intelligent interest in music. His 
work is probably the most efficient counterblast to be found to the horns of jazz, 
which blare so mercilessly on every side. 

Of the other plays, Kismet, shorn of its oriental splendour, constituted a daring 
and not altogether successful experiment. Spectacular melodrama can hardly hope to 
hold the attention when it cannot appeal to the eye. Opera on the other hand destroys 
no illusions when it is heard and not seen, and the scenes from JI Trovatore of 
which mention has been made, were pleasant hearing. The happiest of dramatic 
broadcasting was a trifle by Dion Titheradge, The Long Arm of Conscience, 
beautifully played by Miss Jean De Casalis, and Mr. Malcolm Keen. One feels that 
a word of praise is due to the producer, Mr. Oscar Sheridan. Everything depends 
upon distinct articulation, and freedom from mannerism. The microphone is merci- 
less to those who are careless of either. Miss Rose Macaulay did not “ get through ” 
effectively when she indulged in a debate on the time honoured question Js Chivalry 
Dead ? with Mr. L. du Garde Peach, when Colonel Josiah Wedgwood took the chair, 
and added a little Parliamentary authority to the proceedings. It was clear from the | 
frequent bursts of applause that Miss Macaulay was scoring off her opponent in the 
most approved style, and one regretted that so much wit was enjoyed only by two 
hundred people present in the Faculty of Arts Gallery. 


It is true that “ mannered ”’ speaking and reading is not such a heinous offence as 


inaudibility, but a careful study of speakers and readers during the last few weeks 
has revealed this somewhat surprising state of affairs that the persons whose voices 
are most “ mannered,” and consequently least effective, are clergymen and professors, 

with whom I class a large number of persons of academic experience. It goes without — 
saying that there are many exceptions to this criticism, but I will give an example to 
show what I mean. There have been many opportunities recently of listening to 
extracts from the Bible, often read with a fine regard for modulation, presumably by 
members of the staff of the B.B.C., while some of the services broadcast from the 


we 
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churches have shown the clerical intonation at its flattest and most monotonous, 
droning out a passage of exquisite prose, as one might, but as the B.B.C. announcer 
does not, treat the weekly statement of market prices for farmers. The academic voice 
sounds incredibly remote and indifferent, when the possessor of it does not realize 
that he is speaking not to an audience of students, eager to fill their note books, but 
to a great company of listeners of every kind, who with the majority of their generation 
insist on being interested, without making any unusual effort of concentration. 
Thousands of speakers have proved already, and will doubtless continue to prove 
that sympathy can be established by the voice alone, without physical presence. 

I have never met Mr. A. J. Allen, but on hearing him for the first time the other 
night I realized that it is possible for a man to be most a effective teller of a funny 
story, without being able to emphasize his points by the aid of the expression of his 
features. Mr. Allen has a quiet, drawling voice, and he talked for twenty minutes or 
so, telling the story of the strange adventutes which had befallen him a year before, 
when a young woman, previously unknown to him, rang him up from Vine Street, 
with the request that he would go bail for her. The whole business was inconsequen- 
tial, and of the New Arabian Nights order, but it was also an example of comic story 
telling at its best, in which the narrator button-holed his audience, and held them, 
entirely willing listeners until the unexpected close. Mr. Allen established an intimacy 
between himself and his hearers, which would have made them willing to tolerate 
from him something far below the standard of the matter contained in the addresses 
of certain eminent speakers, which sends bored listeners to their latest ‘“‘ shockers ” 
in a very short time indeed. There are tremendous possibilities about story telling 
by wireless, and perhaps the most fruitful source of supply will be found among the 
supernatural kind, which is best suited to employ the varied and weird appliances for 
“* effects ”’ which the studios possess, in addition to affording the story-teller ample 
opportunity for variations of tone and expression. I have referred repeatedly to the 
very high level of pronunciation, articulation, and expression maintained by the 
B.B.C. announcers, who appear to have discovered the secret of perpetual urbanity, 
to which hitherto “ Max” and Mr. Bernard Darwin alone of this generation have 
found the key. They constitute our strongest bulwark against the Americanization 
of the English language. 

I have left until the end of these notes the events which have appealed beyond all 
others to the general public. They have received liberal notice elsewhere. The Uni- 
versity Sports and the Grand National were both described by experts, and the impres- 
sion of the scene before the steeplechase was very well done, but, not unnaturally, 
Mr. Meyrick Good was not able to escape from introducing an element of confusion into 
his account of what is always one of the most difficult of all sporting events to follow. 

The B.B.C. achieved their greatest technical triumph in broadcasting the Oxford 
and-Cambridge Boat Race from a launch which followed immediately behind the 
crews as they travelled over the four and a quarter miles of the course. Mr. Oliver 
Nickalls and another acted as commentators. The voices came through clearly to the 
accompaniment of cheering, gramophones, the drone of aeroplanes and the hooting 
of sirens, but the effort of obtaining vocal clarity must have left the commentators 
speechless at the end of the race. 
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THE QUEEN OF SEVEN SWORDS. By G. K. Cuesterton. Sheed and 
Ward. 2s. 6d. 


R. CHESTERTON’S Collected Poems were announced for the early autumn 

of last year. They have not yet been published : the present small volume is to 
be taken as a slight earnest and compensation. On the whole, though there are poems 
in it which will be a welcome addition to the canon, Mr. Chesterton’s admirers will 
find little that is new or surprising in it, little that will rank with his best work in 
verse. The volume might make a reputation for an hitherto-unknown man, but it 
will do nothing to increase Mr. Chesterton’s. Not that that, so far as poetry is con- 
cerned, is as high as it should be. Mr. Chesterton, like, Mr. Belloc, is impeded by his 
versatility. The age resents a many-sided man who refuses to be easily labelled : 
there are poets alive, very highly esteemed, whose achievement in verse does not equal 
Mr. Chesterton’s, but who have not annoyed and bewildered people by writing things 
other than verse, and by having opinions. Lepanto and the Songs from the Flying Inn 
would have been quite enough in themselves to “‘ establish ” Mr. Chesterton had he 
been less promiscuously profuse. Since he is what he is these very fine things have 
had less than their due. 

The Queen of Seven Swords contains a number of poems, almost all of which are 
direct tributes to the Mother of Our Lord. Even the weakest of them is interesting, 
but the strongest of them is no novelty to the reader who has followed Mr. Chesterton’s 
work closely. Some indeed reach very far back in their reminiscences : to the time 
when the young Chesterton, with his heart full of faith and energy but his ear full of 


Swinburnian echoes, wrote the Wild Knight. The obscurity of The Wild Knight 


(which one had hoped that Mr. Chesterton had shed) reappears, and the Swinburnian 
influence comesin in the most unexpected places and produces the oddest effects. The 
Towers of Time is pure Swinburne: in a sense its models might be called impure 
Swinburne : 


Ah, who had known that had not seen 

How soft and sudden on the fame 

Of my most noble English ships 

The sunset light of Carthage came 

And the thing I never had dreamed could be 

In the house of my fathers came to me 

Through the sea wall cloven, the cloud and dark, 
A voice divided, a doubtful sea. 

The light is bright on the Tower of David, 

The evening glows with the morning star 

In the skies turned back and the days returning 
She walks so near who had wandered far 

And the hearts of the swords, the seven times wounded, 
Was never wearied as our hearts are. 


“On the lips that lightened” ; ‘“‘ the wolf that follows, the fawn that flies ” : the 
memories are clear, and, at this time of day, strange. 

But the reminiscences of Mr. Chesterton himself are wholly pleasant. There is a 
delightful Robin Hood ballad about Mary and Maud Marian ; there is a ballad of 
King Arthur which might have been an entr’acte in The Ballad of the White Horse : ‘ 
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The Queen that wronged King Arthur’s house 
Had lovers in all lands 

And many a poet praised her pride 

At many a queen’s commands : 

And the King shrank to a shadow 

Watching behind a screen 

And the Queen walked with Lancelot 

And the world walked with the Queen 


And in places, where no echo, either of himself or of other men, is heard, the devo- 
tion to Mary is felt in the light of the whole world’s history and inspires him to verses 
which are at once beautiful and nice. He is writing on the ‘‘ Mariolatry ” question, 
and says : 


We know the tale ; half truth and double treason, 
Borgia and 'Torquemada in the throng, 

Bad men who had no right to their right reason, 
Good men who had good reason to be wrong. 


But when that tangled war our fathers waged 

Stirred against her—then could we hear right well, 
Through roar of men not wrongfully enraged, 

The little hiss that only comes from hell. 


In other words, the Pope and the Church might be hated by good men (if, in Mr. 
Chesterton’s opinion, mistaken), but hatred of the Virgin, the mother, the uncon- 
troversial, could only mean devilry : and the argument is put as only a poet can put 
it. The Black Virgin most eloquently expresses the universality of Mary’s love ; in 
The Queen of Seven Swords, the Seven Champions of romance, standing for seven 
nations, are represented as waking, their armour covered with rust and slime, to find 
that all their sleeping swords have been plunged in Mary’s heart. The least connected 
with the Virgin of all their poems is Laughter, in which Mr. Chesterton (the ability 
to do this is his greatest quality) turns the guns of ridicule and reason against those 
who most rely upon ridicule and reason. If the lover be told that the primaeval mon- 
ster thus loved and tramped the grass in the lane,so much the better for the monster ; 
if the worship of the Virgin be compared to that of Isis or Cybele so much the better 
for the ancients : 

Say to the mother when the son 

First springs and stiffens as for fight 

“So under the green roof of scum 

The tadpole is the frog’s delight, 

So deep your brutish instincts lie.” 

She will laugh loud enough and cry 

“‘ Then the poor frog is not so poor, 

O happy frog! but are you sure? ” 


In the lays of the Seven Champions there are passages of great eloquence and force : 
also passages of great eloquence and obscurity. The book is but fifty pages long. 
When are those collected poems to appear.? 
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SECOND ESSAYS ON LITERATURE. By Epwarp Suanxs. Collins. 16s. 


HAZLITT—NEW WRITINGS. Second Series. Collected by P. P. Howe. 
eaSecker.).78..0d. 


NEW METHODS FOR THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. By EpiTH RICKERT. 
Cambridge University Press. 155. 


ANGLO-IRISH LITERATURE. By HucH Law. Longmans. 6s. 
CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. By U.M. E Ltis-Fermor. Methuen. 6s. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, WRITER. By S.C. Roserts. Jenkins. 55. 


R. SHANKS’S Second Essays are justified in their method and tone by an 

introductory note in which he says that his first essays were complained of as 
being chilly and unenthusiastic ; but his intention was analytic, theoretic and des- 
criptive, and he thinks there is still a place for the critic who states as coolly as may be 
the ‘‘ conditions ” of a masterpiece. 

How shall one speak of a critic who thus insists on coolness and temperance ? If it 
is permitted to enjoy what he says we shall find something to enjoy in his chilliest 
phrases, for there is a slight irony in these which it would be stupid to miss. Thus, 
of Mr. Galsworthy : ‘‘ Apparently he is a fair-minded man : ” of Shelley’s centenary : 
‘When we have to deal with an intangible thing, perhaps the more formal the 
occasion the better it is. A formal occasion has arrived for considering the present 
value of Shelley ”—as though he were an annuity payable at age 65 ; of ‘Tennyson : 
“He was not unmanly. He was genuinely feminine ” ; and of Wilde: ‘‘ One might 
almost say that Wilde was not so much a writer as a museum.” The irony is so per- 
vasive that one reads with an uneasiness in the midst of pleasure, fearing to have 
missed something, but perhaps the chief irony lies in the fact that this most austere 
and least impulsive of critics should have chosen for his subjects Rider Haggard and 
Oscar Wilde. He has not dissembled the irony even in the excellence of his essay, 
and it is part of the modernity of his criticism that Mr. Shanks does not readily 
betray his own likings. If it is impossible that a man should like whatever he has to 
read, I should have thought it equally impossible to cloak his attitude ; but Mr. 
Shanks seldom tells of his dislike and is never so near to violence as when speaking 


of certain poets: “‘ These writers are at all points on a level with the writers of — 


magazine lyrics. They disguise their status by being meaningless instead of maudlin.” 


But, having barked once, he barks no more ; not because of indifference but because _ 


of dignity, he curls round, lifts his eyelids slowly upon an insignificant world, shakes 
a fly from his nose, and contemplates the future. 

Yet it would be absurd to expect him to do some one else’s work : Hazlitt has 
barked for an age and for all time, and Mr. Howe has “ recorded ” some forgotten 
notes once more. In these there is nothing cool, dissembled or suppressed, and although 
the best of Hazlitt is not here, the lovers of the best will not spare this collection. 
The finest thing in the book is not Hazlitt’s own : he quotes it from West’s catalogue : 

Mr. West feels that he should be deficient in his gratitude to the Supreme Being, 
who gave and continued to him life and health, and to his King, who graciously bestowed 
on him the requisite means of exertion in the exalted department of historical painting, 
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if he did not embrace this favourable opportunity to acknowledge these invaluable 
favours. They have enabled him to present this picture as his Fiftieth Annual Exhi- 
bition to the Public, without an omission—his forty-seventh under his Majesty’s 
benign patronage, and the third under his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, who has 
been graciously pleased to honour this Picture, and the Arts with his protection. 


Hazlitt calls this fulsome, and I think he is harsh : I would not wish a word away— 
the Supreme Being and the King and their Invaluable Favours, confounded alto- 
gether in a courtly phrase. There are many admirable portraits and essays in 
Hazlitt’s own exhibition, of which this volume forms an annexe: brilliant and positive, 
generous, contemptuous, the separate pieces are a delight, the combined effect a 
perplexity. So much energy and courage, zest and knowledge, poured out on small 
concerns—endless efforts to burnish the dull metal of the contemporary theatre, to 
excite ardour in painters and passion in poets: there is something of almost all in 
the present volume. I wish that Mr. Howe would allow a publisher to induce him te 
collect a new complete Hazlitt in I don’t care how many volumes, for the sake of 
those who are tired of seeing the existing collection—now no longer complete, thanks 
to Mr. Howe—soaring in the sale-rooms to unfair prices and, I suppose, spreading 
wings for America every time. 

Lately the Prime Minister spoke to men of Worcester concerning the relation of 
literature to life, and lamented that while he had heard a woman of the county mur- 
mur, “ May God, good will and good neighbourhood be your company!” the 
equivalent, in the mouth of one of the privileged class, with Christ Church and Eton 
just behind, was Pip-pip-toodleoo ! The Prime Minister, if driven to a choice, would 
choose the unlettered woman’s speech, but I think he need not anticipate the past but 
should keep his retrospection for the future ; for Professor Edith Rickert, of the 
University of Chicago, in her New Methods for the Study of Literature, is getting on 
so fast that a few years should see us all reading like Professors and speaking like 
“announcers.” Professor Rickert thinks new methods must be adopted ; the en- 
vironment of literature is studied on modern scientific principles, but literature itself, 
the divine reality, is still left to rule of thumb. 

TO SKEPTICS 
This book has not been written ; it has grown. Its root lies, strangely enough, in 

the methods of code analysis used in the Code and Cipher Section of the Military 
Intelligence in Washington, during the war. In the belief that processes which served 
to bring content out of a series of numbers and other meaningless symbols might also 
be applied to the analysis of literature, an attempt was made in 1922, in a graduate 
course at the University of Chicago, to work out scientifically some of the phenomena 
of tone colour and rhythm. Later, methods were found for the study of imagery, of 
words, of sentences, and of visual devices. 


Briefly, the study and interpretation of literature, and more precisely of style in 
prose and verse alike, will depend upon lines, squares, charts, leads of eight colours, 
index cards and the adding machines of Professor Rickert’s pupil, Miss Von Christ. 
With laborious patience these mechanical devices have been pressed into the service 
of aesthetics, and words, images, thought-patterns, tone-patterns and rhythms are 
assessed and related and innumerable applications made or suggested to many authors 
from Fiona Macleod to Mr. James Joyce, Miss Virginia Woolf to Mr. Carl Sandburg. 
I should be prepared to apply for a correspondence course but for slight mis- 
givings :—can it be possible that the mechanical handling of all these ‘‘ items ” of 
literature, as by Miss Von Christ’s adding machines, really coarsens one’s natural 
touch ? for how is it that Professor Rickert, in looking at Conrad’s vocabulary, finds 
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that he uses “‘ certain words which are not in every day use ’’—miracle, azure, 
horizon, colossal, etc.? Is the Chicagoan vocabulary even more restricted in every- 
day use than ours? And again, granting the ingenuity of “‘ System ” as applied to 
literature, what is the result ? If it enables us to determine exactly the vowel frequency, 
syllabic lengths and so forth of, say, Urn Burial, what then? We know already the 
music of Sir Thomas Browne, and it may amuse us to reduce it to its elements ; but 
shall we like it better then, and shall we write better ourselves ? Professor Manly, in 
a note to this book, says that these new methods enable us to share in the very processes 
of creative thought, but Professor Rickert herself is more modest and indeed denies 
that an author aims at just such effects as he secures. If, then, he works in the 
dark and makes his effects without knowing, how can the analysis of those effects 
help us to share his creative thought, or to repeat the effects which he stumbled 
upon ? For the zeal and pertinacity of the author of these devices I have nothing 
but admiration, and only two things left to say. Fitst, that if the study of the 
aesthetic qualities of literature is to be thus mechanicalized, there is small hope 
for literature and certainly none for criticism. Secondly, that even Professor Rickert’s 
ingenuities might be developed in deadliness, for in England we have machines which 
punch little holes in little cards, signifying by each little hole a special feature, as age, 
nationality, colour, and a dozen items besides—what you will; and then other machines 
crane their necks, open their noisy mouths, gurgle and gasp and hiccup, and with a 
score of clacking tongues will in a few hours sort a million such cards in any and all 
ways, and tabulate the results. Now it would be easy for Professor Rickert to use 
these machines in her system, eliminate all but one or two girls from her classes, and 
in a year’s time report to the world the precise constituents of the work of all good 
poets and prose-writers ; and then, well, perhaps I shall be learning to say, Pip-pip, 
toodleoo ! 

Mr. Law’sAnglo-Irish Literature is auseful book for the general reader, beginning with 
the seventeenth century and Molyneux and Swift, whom he admires, and coming down 
to the Abbey Theatre and Mr. George Moore and Mr. James Joyce, whom he deplores. 
Because he is writing chiefly for Irish readers he quotes freely from Goldsmith, to 
reclaim him for Ireland ; but he says little of Mangan, the prime figure of genius in 
Irish lyrical poetry. His most interesting chapter is that on Irish orators, and it is 
very pleasant to find that the art we suspect to be claptrap in England is honoured as 
literature in Ireland. 

Christopher Marlowe is a study of Marlowe’s work, following such brief statement 
of the obscure facts of his life as may be permitted to ascrupulous writer. Itis thorough, 
painstaking and remarkably well written. There is an appendix concerning Marlowe 
in the eyes of his contemporaries, and although critical opportunities occur here, as 
indeed in the body of the book, criticism is scarcely attempted. It is perhaps a pity 


that the careful interpretation of Marlowe’s work has not been extended to aesthetic © 


points, and that the technical qualities of his triumphant verse have not been studied. 

Mr. S.C. Roberts has edited Samuel Fohnson, Writer, and written an introduction, 
to show that Johnson may live on his merits as a writer, as well as the star in 
Boswell’s theatre. He supports his case admirably with selections from Johnson’s 
criticism (happily resorting to the Shakespeare preface), travels, pamphlets, letters, 
essays and poems, Rasselas and The Lives of the Poets. One who has fed upon 
Johnson even more than on Boswell can welcome heartily this extensive view and 
renew a familiar pleasure. 


JOHN FREEMAN 
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LITERARY HISTORY & CRITICISM—II 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J. J. Jusseranp. 
Fisher Unwin. In 3 Volumes. 153s. each. 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE SHAKESPEARE SONNETS. By J. M. Rosertson. 
Routledge. 15s. 


HE fittest welcome to a third edition of M. Jusserand’s popular history must be 
an examination of those qualities in it which have made it, with Professor 
Saintsbury’s works, so essential a concomitant to English study. 

First, of course, we enjoy reading of ourselves as a foreigner sees us: this has 
always been a favourite pastime with the English, and is due not to modesty but toa 
sense of noblesse oblige. If ‘‘ they’ understand us, so much the better for their dis- 
cernment ; if not, the more peculiar to ourselves is our literature—and the more 
foreign are “they ” for not appreciating it. That, right or wrong, is the general 
English opinion and M. Jusserand amply ministers to it. A more scholarly reason 
for his value is that the foreign critic will bring to his survey a detachment and 
power of contrast not always possible to native professors, who can so easily be sub- 
merged by their subject. When the critic is as knowledgeable and has such reserves 
of comparison as M. Jusserand, the value is doubled. For he is better read in our 
literature than most of us and knows our history as few professors trouble to do, 
and to national habits, too much of ourselves to be noticed by us, he gives full weight. 

But more important than either of these is the scheme of his work, which makes it, 
in its author’s words, not “‘a‘ History of English Literature but rather a ‘ Literary 
History of the English People,’”’ and ensures that “‘ the part allotted to the nation 
itself (will) be greater in such a book than usually happens.” This is as needed as it is 
necessary. Literature, one may be forgiven for repeating, is not detached from a 
world that fails to appreciate it, and M. Jusserand with his footnotes and references 
to documents, rolls and lives, makes not a pale historical background against which 
poets perform their turns, but a tapestry in which the threads of their lives and work 
are seen in their proper relation to events. It is for this, the main outlook,that,M. 
Jusserand is read and followed—in a style whose urbanity makes following easy and 
reading pleasant. When he comes down to details he is neither so successful nor so 
balanced. La logique francaise may accept English chaos in the whole but it cannot 
help scolding the individuals who have contributed to it. So the reader remains 
grateful for the general lines which, once made evident, he can adapt to his own con- 
venience, whilst rejecting some of the critic’s personal judgments. Fe 

Chaucer is safe, so are Skelton and Sir Thomas Browne, of whom, however, the 
phrase “‘ he is naturally simple ; he is eloquent without effort,” may surprise those 
to whom Browne’s “‘ well-balanced style ” recalls more the acrobat than the athlete. 
Harder than these to settle is Donne. In reading the criticism of him, one begins to 
suspect why M. Jusserand found English more congenial than his own literature, for 
he finds in Donne ‘‘ something of Sterne’s simian immorality ” and seems to feel the 
necessity of excusing what he calls Donne’s “very licentious verses.”’ What he will do 
should his history reach Rossetti or Swinburne ( who is so much more licentious 
than passionate), one cannot think. Donne, however, whose “‘ epithalamia belong to 
scandalous literature ”’ (what hypocrites we are not to have realised this and sold 
him, as they doubtless do Baudelaire, under the counter !)—Donne, with his “morbid 
refinement only too modern ” might have seemed less modern and scandalous had 
M. Jusserand managed to quote The Good-Morrow, or the sonnet Death, be not proud. 
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But quoting is not his strength and it is thus possible for the reader to have Chapman 
summed up, appreciated and dismissed without his knowing that, with all his faults, 
he wrote 

Man is a torch borne in the wind, a dream 

But of a shadow. 


Shakespeare, though, is the greatest difficulty, especially as the same French 
flippancy which hid the passionateness of Donne makes it possible to refer to Lucrece 
as ‘“‘ another risky subject,”’ to mention “ the horrible Mrs. Quickly ” and to observe 
that Cleopatra ‘‘ knows the secrets of her trade and nothing else,” and has “‘ neither 
heart nor mind nor intellect nor poetry.” Alas, poor Bovary! It is surely just, 
without resorting to flat contradiction, to suggest that if there is any heroine of 
Shakespeare with all these, it is Cleopatra? Beatrice is “‘ pretentious and cumbersome”’ 
—as she may be, beside French wit—but the heroine who has “ something divine 
about her,” from whom “‘ nothing but good can come”’ is not Cordelia, not Desdemona 
not Imogen even, but, God save the mark, Ophelia ! 


As to the plays, Twelfth Night is “ chiefly filled with filling,” The Merry Wives 


shows Falstaff ‘‘ at his very best —praise which at least is novel—and in Hamlet we 
hear “ the pitiful babbling and vain railleries of the weakling incapable of action.” 
He is far from accepting Shelley’s estimate of King Lear, and is, in fact, far nearer 
agreeing with George III’s enquiry “Is not his sad stuff?” Shakespeare will be 
morbid and M. Jusserand does not like it. It outsteps all limits. At one point “ his 
contrasts are too violent, the catastrophes too horrible ; the effort to accumulate woes 
is too apparent.” He complains of Macbeth, Othello, Lear, that 


the poetry with which they clothe their thoughts is of imperishable beauty ; but they 
all reach the same despairing conclusions. 


But, on the other hand, why but ? Because, “‘ in vain had the prior Augustine come 
to bring the solution of the problem!” That is why the chapter on Chaucer, who 
never peered over the brink, is better : why, also, Shakespeare’s “‘ ignorance of the 
old master’s Tyozlus ”’ is ‘‘ his best excuse for the crudity of his own,” in which “ all 
Chaucer’s characters are debased.” Here is the debased hero, entering just as 
Aeneas says “‘ Yet we are masters of the field,”’ with news of his beloved brother. 

Troilus : Hector is slain. 

All: Hector! The gods forbid ! 

Trotlus : He’s dead. 


It is not that this critic is ‘‘ unfair ”’ nor consistently misguided. He is right, though 
for the wrong reasons, about the intolerable victor of Agincourt. He is good on 
Shakespeare’s carelessness and performs service in showing the number of Elizabeth- 


ans who made lists of their great contemporaries and omitted Shakespeare. But there — 


is too much loose sniping and, as there is no attempt at a unifying apprehension, the 


praise (such as “ natural gifts the most marvellous that a poet ever received ’’) seems 6 


not the result of understanding but the perfunctory paying of an obligation. 

M. Jusserand delights in tabulating the various devices and the repetition, but 
makes no comment on the labour of producing thirty-seven plays for a play-hungry 
mob—in days, too, when drama was a new form, as is the cinema with us, when what 


succeeds once is the most likely to succeed again. It is such an established truth © 


that Shakespeare had, by all the rules, no right to do what he did, that to devote two 
hundred and nineteen pages to its exposition is not as helpful as the rest of the history 
warrants one to expect. And in all those pages, though M. Jusserand stresses 
Shakespeare’s astonishing life-giving power, there is no attempt to appreciate the 
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poetry, nor to understand the aspirations of the characters. The works are judged 
entirely as dramatic compositions, though it is admitted that ‘‘ the poet comes to the 
rescue of the dramatist.” 

Mr. Robertson makes up for this. He is one of the few Shakespearean critics who 
show any sense for the poetry and who do not let learning reduce appreciation of it 
to a matter of cesuras and weak endings. For this alone many should be grateful ; 
but his book gives more than that, giving as it does most of the fun of the fair. He 
shows the Shakespearean roundabout, with all the critics whom his wit makes wooden 
bears, pigs and hens ; and then, as an added thrill, joins in the chase as a lion himself. 
His preface protests, mildly enough, that his book only ‘‘ attempts by collating all 
the completing theories with each other and with the data to indicate the direction in 
which critical research may most profitably proceed,” but that, of course, deceives 
nobody, and we know that, having proved to us the utter impossibility of any theory be- 
ing right, Mr. Robertson will consider the mood so induced a likely one for accepting 
his own suggestion. In the first part of the book, all the sonnet-literature is taken and 
examined, the author keeping his own head by knocking those of a few other critics 
together. He pounces on Samuel Butler’s “‘ unsavoury myth” and rebukes Sir 
Sidney Lee for his complacent vacillations. Raleigh, having ‘‘ little critical vision ” 
produced “‘ only one more conventional tribute of slightly discriminating acclamation” 
and M. Jusserand proceeded with “ cautious speculation on uncautiously accepted 
tradition.” Other works are dismissed as ‘‘ lambent lunacies.”’ These are but con- 
clusions, the more lively for the rigour of the examination that has produced them. 
The way is now cleared for Mr. Robertson’s own “‘ indication of the direction ”’ etc.— 
or to beg his pardon and save space, theory, which is, briefly, that the matrimonial 
sonnets were commissioned by Southampton’s mother (there was no need for 
Herbert to marry), she being desirous of her son wedding Lord Burleigh’s grand- 
daughter. It is suggested that William Hervey, who became her third husband, 
acted as intermediary, and the dedication is thus explained, all other solutions having 
become “‘ entirely unplausible.” The ‘‘Will ” sonnets not being regarded as Shakes- 
peare’s, it is put forward that they were written by Hervey and that the Quarto was 
printed from his album, wherein he copied poems other than Shakespeare’s (‘‘more 
poets than one may have been commissioned to write matrimonial sonnets’’). About 
fifty are declared not to be by Shakespeare. This number includes sonnets 27, 54, 
58, 67, 81, 100, 101, 105, 118, 151. Sonnet 20 goes to Barnes, as also No. gg, and 69 
and 70 are given to Chapman as well as 129 (‘‘ The expense of spirit”’) ; of the remainder 
some are personal, some commissioned and a few dramatic, for inclusion in plays. 

Mr. Robertson, in ridding Shakespeare of a third of the collection generally avoids the 
error of refusing to let him write anything bad. However much the less Shakespeare, 
he argues, it is always possible to tell the Shakespearean note, “‘ Let the Sonnets 
simply stand on their own feet, as they very well can, when we weed out the lame, the 
halt and the blind,”’ he says, and it is for this that his book is most valuable. One 
theory is much like another, but there is a great discrepancy between the sonnets and 
remarkably few, even of those who say the sonnet’s the thing, trouble to tell if the 
sonnet really is Shakespeare’s. For those interested in the sonnets as pegs or only as 
poetry, this book is interesting, stimulating and profitable. It corrects other theories, 
and the reader can correct the author’s if he wishes. Mr. Robertson will probably 
be more readily received when those authorities most able to judge of his work have 
ceased to be those most suffering by it : that after all must be the disadvantage of 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


THE EMPRESS MARIE OF RUSSIA AND HER TIMES. BY VLaAprmir 
Po.LiaKoFF. ‘Thornton Butterworth. 21s. 


THE REIGN OF RASPUTIN. By M. V. Ropzianxo. Philpot. 12s. 6d. 


THE OVERBURY MYSTERY. By His Honour Jupce Parry. Fisher Unwin 
(Benn.) 7s. 6d. 


The story of the Empress Marie of Russia reads like a romance. It was a sad day 
for the young Princess when in the interests of Imperial Politics she was called from 
her unpretentious and almost democratic kingdom to the ominous splendour of the 
Russian Court. Alexander II. was anxious to improve his relations with England. 
The heir-apparent, Nicholas, was of marriageable age, and a Danish marriage seemed 
a safe move in that interest. The Princess Dagmar was everything that the most exact- 
ing monarch could have wished as a daughter-in-law, while Nicholas was not merely 
handsome, but intellectually gifted, and beloved by the Russian people. A love match 
on both sides, nothing seemed wanting for its happy fulfilment ; but cruel fate inter- 
vened, an illness—the result of an accident as a boy—suddenly developed and death 
forbade the banns. In his last moments he declared that his great sorrow was not to be 
able to give Dagmar the happiness she deserved, and he asked his brother Alexander 
to take his place. The Czar was opposed to the idea, but the two young people con- 
sidered themselves bound by the wish of the dying man, and in 1866 the marriage 
took place. 

Such an alliance hardly promised a marriage of affection, yet it became one. The 
marriage had been arranged as one of duty, but in a few months the young Princess 
had gained her husband’s affection which she retained to the end, and in time 
learned to love the young Prince, who in spite of his limitations had many of the 
virtues of his defects. Her husband had none of the brilliancy of his brother, and 
unfortunately, as he had not been regarded as a future ruler, his education had been 
neglected. Trained for the Army, his interests were confined to his military duties, 
and he had all the obstinacy which sometimes goes with a slow-moving intelligence. 
Yet he had many fine qualities—a great sense of justice and a full appreciation of 
the responsibilities of his great position. As the successor of Alexander II., the liberal 
and popular Emperor—an agreeable picture of whom may be found by the curious 
in Mark Twain’s Innocents Abroad—who had emancipated the serfs, his position 
seemed assured : but there was trouble seething. 

In order to carry his great reform through, concessions had to be made to the land 
owners, which burdened the State with debt and resulted in leaving in their possession 
the largest and most fruitful tracts of land. Sudden reforms on this scale are apt to 
please no one. A fair adjustment is sure to be resented. Those who get, want more, 
and the victims nurse a sullen sense of wrong. Nor were things going well abroad. 
The Russian-Turkish war was unpopular, and the unfortunate Czar found himself 
attacked by all parties in the State for opposite but converging reasons. The 
result was universal unrest, which played into the hands of the Nihilists, who mur- 
dered their victim the very morning he had signed a decree giving a liberal con- 
stitution to his people. 

Apologists for despotism are fond of praising its efficiency. If the author of this 
book is to be believed, the murder-gang in Russia at that time was limited to a few 
hundred fanatics who could easily have been suppressed except for the crass 
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incompetence of the secret police. The assassination was not merely a crime, it was an 
irreparable blunder. It made for ever impossible the intimate relations which had 
existed between the sovereign and his people, and left nothing in its place. If the 
new Czar had continued the policy of his father, the history of Russia might have 
been different. The magnanimity of such an act would have made a special appeal 
to an emotional people, and there was a strong feeling in the country against the action 
of the extremists. The new ruler hesitated and gave way—and one of those oppor- 
tunities was lost which might have saved a dynasty. 

A proclamation was issued in which was stated his determination to rule Russia 
as an autocrat. It meant fighting the Revolutionaries single-handed. For his own 
safety the most elaborate precautions became essential. He hardly appeared in public 
and lived what was practically the life of a prisoner, with the prison gates between 
himself and his people. He died in his bed after a reign of material prosperity, 

but whilst he lived, day and night he went in fear of his life. Of an essentially calm 

pees he did not allow that fear to deflect him from what he considered to be his 

uty. 

In 1887, the Imperial family attended a commemoration service for Alexander II. 
On the route of their carriage, several young men were arrested with bombs in their 
possession. Those arrested were hanged : 

Among them was a student, Alexander Uljanoff. His brother Vladimir was a boy 
in College when this happened. He vowed he would take revenge. He did so, for the 
history of the Russian Revolution knows him under the name of Lenin. 


The one relief in the grim tension of the Imperial existence was the personal charm 
of the Empress Marie. A devoted wife, she is shewn as far as possible exercising a 
mitigating influence in the policy of repression ; and her influence over her son, 
Nicholas II., was undoubtedly in the best interests of himself and his country. This 
study of her personality is written by one who is described “‘ as a leading political 
writer and belonging to a family who have played an important part in Russia for 
several generations.’’ His facts are said to be based on original documents made 
accessible by the Revolution. It is a tragic story. During her husband’s life, the 
Empress had gained the respect and affection of his Ministers. After the accession 
of Nicholas 11., they kept her well-informed as to political events. It seems clear 
that she was opposed to the disastrous Japanese adventure. General Kouropatkin 
was-Minister for War at the time, and writes in his diary : 

Marie Feodorovna shares my views. She understands the danger to Russia if our 
whole attention is concentrated in the Far East. 


As the sister of Queen Alexandra, her sympathies were always on the side of 
England, and after the unfortunate marriage of Nicholas, her attitude was a prolonged 
protest against the German policy of his wife, and the sinister influence of Rasputin. 
When the revolution broke out, the dowager Empress was in the Crimea. The 
sailors of the Black Sea fleet mutinied and the unfortunate Empress became a prisoner 
in her castle. A vivid account is given of her life ; 

She lived in a not too large room which was divided in half by a screen—several 
sailors were always on guard on one side of it. 


Sixty sailors formed the guard. Their leader treated his prisoners with rudeness 
and even brutality. The Bolsheviks thought him an ardent Red. Yet he “ turned out 
later to be quite a decent fellow.’ At last the German advance forced the Bolsheviks 
to evacuate the Crimea. It is stated that they determined to kill the Imperial 
family and actually sent some troops to this end, but the brutal jailor armed his sailors 
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and defeated the attempt. The empress through all remained calm and confident 
that no one would raise a hand against her. That she survived was undoubtedly due 
to her courage and personal popularity. In the end the British and French troops 
occupied the peninsula and she was rescued by an English man-of-war. 

The amazing story of Rasputin is fully dealt with in the Memoirs of the late 
M.V. Rodzianko. It is so incredible that the evidence should be weighed with 
caution. M. Rodzianko was in a position to know. An original member of the Dumas, 
he was shortly after elected President and remained in that position until the revolution 
of 1917. Belonging to an old noble family, he had held an important position at the 
Imperial Court. He was a personal friend of the English Ambassador and did 
admirable work during the War. Such a witness cannot be lightly disregarded and his 
testimony establishes beyond question the vileness of the man. In this book, circum- 
stantial accounts are given of his interviews with Nicholas II., in order to induce him 
to get rid of Rasputin. It is clear the man, like so many religious charlatans, had a 
magnetic influence over people of weak character. His position was also strengthened 
by the support of politicians and a certain class of Russian society who found in his 
influence a method of increasing their power at Court. 

If the Crown could have clearly seen there was but one opinion about Rasputin, 
the mischief might have been scotched. As it was, the Rasputin party further estranged 
the bewildered Emperor from his people. The unfortunate Nicholas is presented 
as a kindly, weak man cast for a réle which a super-man would hardly have sustained. 

As the Dowager Empress told Rodzianko : 

I hear you intend to speak to the Emperor about Rasputin. Do not do so. Unfor- 
tunately he will not believe you . . . he is so pure of heart that he does not believe in evil. 


Susceptible to good advice, he had an open mind, but a mind he could not shut, and 
it was too often closed for him by his wife. 

The book is very fair to that unhappy victim of fate. An ill-educated, neurotic 
woman, she inevitably became a mystic, that easy refuge for the weak-minded. 
Rasputin’s power was consolidated by her persuasion that his presence was essential 
to the welfare of her invalid son. Scandalous stories were noised abroad, and found a 
credulous audience in a disaffected and ignorant population. With her nationality, 
an absence of German sympathy would have been unnatural, but that she was biassed 
during the war by any such feeling, the author repudiates as “ a wicked idea ” which 
after full investigation by the provisional government ‘‘ must be rejected once and 
for all.”” He writes : 

That the Empress Alexandra Feodovna may have thought a separate peace with 
Germany would have served Russia’s interests better than a prolongation of the war, 
is certainly possible, but has never been actually established. Still less has anyone the 
right to speak of ‘‘ treason”’ to the Allied cause on the part of Nicholas II. He sealed 
his loyalty to his pledge by dying a martyr’s death. 

If he had been a worse man he might have been a better ruler, and the relentless march 
of one of the greatest tragedies of all history is made clearer by these two volumes. 

His Honour Judge Parry continues his indefatigable researches into crime. He 
does it so well that to even those who find the paths of crime lead only to the grave of 
interest, he is always readable. In The Overbury Mystery he had an excellent topic 
for treatment, of which it is necessary to say he makes the best use. It is described by 
his publishers as “ essentially a case for a jury,” and the reading public will no doubt be 
unanimous in their verdict that they have been well entertained for their money. 


CHARTRES BIRON 
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RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


JOHN WYCLIF. By Hersert B. WorkmaN. Clarendon Press. 2 vols. 30s. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 2nd 
series. By F. von HuceLt. Dent. 15s. 


THE IMPASSIBILITY OF GOD. By J. K. Moztry. Cambridge University 
Presse 95: Od: 


THE ANGLO-CATHOLIC FAITH. By T. A. Lacey. Methuen. 55. 


MODERNISM IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. By Percy GarpNer. Methuen. 
5S. 

THE FAITH AND PRACTICE OF THE QUAKERS. By Rurus M. Jones. 
Methuen. 5s. 


CONGREGATIONALISM. By W.B.Setpiz. Methuen. 5s. 
LIFE AFTER DEATH. Edited by Sir James Marcuant. Cassell. 6s. 


THE COMING OF THE FRIARS MINOR. By E. Gurney Satter. Dent. 
7s. 6d. 


THE CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS. By F.J. Powicxe. Dent. 7s. 6d. 
CARDINAL MERCIER. By Georces Goyau. Longmans. 3s. 6d. 
THIS BELIEVING WORLD. = By Lewis Browne. Benn. 7s. 6d. 


THE PRAYER BOOK MEASURE. Speeches by the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York. Oxford University Press. 64d. 


BOOK PROPOSED TO BE ANNEXED TO THE PRAYER BOOK MEASURE. 
Cambridge University Press. Eyre & Spottiswood. 2s. 6d. 


HE most important of the theological volumes in the above list is certainly the 

book of essays by Baron von Hiigel: for in it we are constantly reminded of the 
purpose and the excuse of religion and religious organizations. The great danger of 
institutions is that, once they are established, a very large body of men and women 
have an interest in keeping them up, even though they may not be any longer serving 
the purpose for which they were made. And the Christian Church is no exception to 
this rule. Even those who believe in its divine origin will not dispute the fact that 
there is in it a very large proportion of human workmanship ; and the history of the 
Church is very largely a history of a continuous conflict between the conservatives 
and the reformers. Of the reformers Wyclif has always been a puzzle: and I do not 
think that Dr. Workman’s book resolves that puzzle. Wyclif was a scholastic, and 
in none of his writings does he show any real sign of departure from scholastic 
methods of thought. It is known by most people, for instance, that he objected to the 
doctrine of transubstantiation ; but it is not so generally known that his alternatives 
to that doctrine are at least as repugnant to modern philosophy or science. Dr. 
Workman’s critical biography is an admirable and impartial study, not only of 
Wyclif’s life, but of medieval theology ; it will disappoint those readers who come to 
it expecting from a Methodist divine a laudatory account of the “ first Reformation,” 
but it will be welcomed by all serious students of the growth of religion in England. 
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Wyclif’s real significance was not in his contributions to formal theology but in his 
realization that religion was suffering from its professors, that man was misusing and 
misinterpreting divine things. Against this misuse and that misinterpreting, true 
religion has had no such powerful advocate in our times as Friedrich von Hiigel. Those 
unacquainted with his thought could not do better than begin with this volume where 
many of his most pregnant opinions are expressed as forcibly as, and more popularly 
than, in his previous books. Baron von Hiigel’s great talent was for that reconciliation 
of apparent opposites which is the task not only of religion but of any other way of 
life. The artist has precisely the same difficulties in reconciling perfect freedom with 
obedience to rule, has the same maddening fight with stubborn material in which he 
must express his inspiration. Von Hiigel saw that the truth could only be held not 
by compromise, nor even by comprehension, but by a recognition of the fact that the 
religion of the spirit and the religion of the institution do not need reconciliation, 
but are really only two aspects of the same truth, two modes of expression, both of 
which are normally necessary to the religious man’s life. The best essay is, perhaps, 
that on Suffering and God in which von Hiigel treats philosophically the subject which 
Mr. Mozley treats historically : it is a pity that Mr. Mozley’s book was written 
before von Hiigel’s volume was published, for this essay is by far the most sympathetic 
presentation of the orthodox view that there is compassio but not passio in God. 

The reading of these two books and of the four volumes in the new series The 
Faiths forces us once more to consider what exactly it is men of to-day ask from their 
religions, how the churches can supply any needs that are really felt, and not adequately 
supplied from other sources. The answer to the first question is that a religion has 
entirely failed in its most potent purpose if it does not succeed in creating a need. 
That is where so many modern efforts to re-state, re-interpret, or re-construct will 
always fail : for they are too often attempts to satisfy irrelevant desires, even idle and 
essentially frivolous desires in men. It is the business of a church to make men want 
God, not to decorate or prune the idea of God so that men may find Him as easy to 
get on with as some popular parson. It would not be fair to say that this is Dr. 
Gardner’s object ; but there is in his writing, as in that of too many academic modern- 
ists, a hint of an anxiety to make God feel quite at home in a University lecture-room, 
or even in the Deanery of St. Paul’s. Dr. Gardner is, however, inspired by a real 
passion for truth, though we may think he attaches too much importance to the way 
truth is expressed. His book and Dr. Selbie’s are largely historical ; and on its 
theological side Dr. Selbie’s is very disappointing. The chapter devoted to modern 
developments is mainly on church order, and Dr. Selbie nowhere discusses the 
situation created by the Free Catholic movement, by which it has become possible 
for a church holding Catholic doctrine and using Catholic liturgy and devotions to 
remain within the Congregational body. Dr. Jones’ book on the Friends, and Dr. 
Lacey’s on Anglo-Catholicism are far more satisfactory, and also fulfil more adequately 
the hopes raised by the name of the series—they are really concerned not with policy © 
nor with criticism, but with faith and its expression. Dr. Jones’ book is a beautiful 
exposition of the present position and the past work of a body of Christians which 
has exercised an influence entirely out of proportion to its numbers—there are now 
only 150,000 Quakers throughout the world, of which 120,000 are in the United 
States. Nothing, however, that Dr. Jones says makes me revise my opinion that the 
Society of Friends is a “ religion ” in the sense in which that word is used of the 
Benedictine or the Dominican orders ; a man need not abandon the Catholic Church 
to be a Quaker ; and in some ways, for instance in freedom from encumbrance of 
possessions, he may be a more complete Quaker out of the society than in it. Dr. 
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Lacey’s statement of the position held by what he boldly and rightly calls a ‘‘ sect” 
in the Church of England could not be better. While he does not neglect the smaller 
questions of ritual, ceremonial and pious opinions, he is chiefly occupied in stating, 
with that lucidity and precision of which he is a master, the principles of English 
Catholicism. He has a really vivid sense of perspective and proportion, a thing sadly 
lacking in too many followers of this way ; and I hope that this essay may be accepted 
as an authoritative statement of their position by most Anglo-Catholics. It will do 
much good, if it is ; for it is not only a confession, it is an eirenicon, an eirenicon 
made by a man who knows exactly what he can yield and what he must hold. Those 
who wish to know something of the recent historical background of the Anglo- 
Catholic movement may be recommended to read the brilliant chapter on Church 
and State, especially the pages in it on the Gorham judgment and the Colenso case. 

Before considering the proposed alterations in and additions to the Book of Common 
Prayer, it is as well to state the circumstances of their origin. The charge has been 
made by Dr. Knox, once Bishop of Manchester, that 


the Composite Book is not an attempt to construct a Communion Office 1m vacuo. It is 
the official answer of the Church of England to those whose anti-Reformation propaganda 
has troubled the Church for three-quarters of a century. The answer given is the pub- 
lication of a prayer consistent with the unevangelical doctrine of the Mass, and by way 
of interpretation, permission to use the ceremonies of the Mass in offering that prayer. 


This may be disputed on three grounds. The present Communion office is much nearer 
the Roman than the one proposed in the new book ; “ anti-Reformation propaganda ” 
has been common form in the Church of England since the sixteenth century—Laud, 
Cosin, Montague, Bull, Forbes lead quite naturally on to Pusey, Keble, Church, 
Liddon and Forbes of Brechin ; and lastly the Anglo-Catholics have always con- 
tested for their obligation to use all the old ceremonies under the present rite. It is 
true that that obligation has been disputed by some legal historians, and, to some extent, 
denied by the decisions of some ecclesiastical courts ; it is also true that, in the 
Bennet judgment doctrine which most Protestants consider Roman was decided not 
to be inconsistent with the formularies of the Church of England. 

The new Prayer Book, then, is not intended nor can reasonably be taken as pro- 
moting any Romeward movement in the Church of England. There is a simple test 
of this.-Is there implied or stated in any prayer or ceremony a single doctrine which 
was not held by the universal Church at the end of the sixth century—a test of Cathol- 
icity put forward once by that stout Protestant, Dr. Wace, Dean of Canterbury ? 
There certainly is not; on the contrary there is no mention of some devotional 
practices, for example, invocation of the Saints, which would be consistent with that 
test. What, then, is the object of this new book ? In his speech commending the book 
to Convocation the Archbishop of Canterbury, after discussing the changes in the 
social, political and religious world since 1662, said : 


it had become inevitable that if it [the Book of Common Prayer] was not to leave out of 
consideration or out of touch a great number of familiar thoughts, there must be some 
modification in the direction of enrichment or elasticity, some facility for thoughts 
less rigid than those of two hundred years before. 


Now there are some features of this ‘‘ Composite Book ”’ which all Church-people 
will welcome. Anyone who has heard the present Burial Service used over the body 
of an infant has lamented its excessive unsuitability, and the office proposed is 
touching and beautiful. Those who have been in the habit of attending public wor- 
ship on week-days will be glad of the large number of new Epistles and Gospels for 
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black-letter days. It is a pity, however, that the example of the American Prayer- 
Book has not been followed in the provision of at least one extra Epistle and Gospel 
for Christmas Day. The rubrics concerning reservation, when they have been 
worded more clearly, should regulate a custom which many parish clergy believe 
themselves obliged to follow. (It would not be a bad thing if bishops with no 
parochial experience, for instance the Bishop of Norwich, or bishops with only 
a year or two, like the Bishop of Birmingham, exercised a self-denying ordinance 
and refrained from speech on a matter essentially parochial.) The very numerous 
additional prayers for special occasions include many of force and beauty, though 
there are some the English of which is sadly incongruous with that of the older 
prayers. It is probably a mistake, I think, to alter the language of the old book in 
any effort at making it a more modern or more intelligible. The whole pattern of 


the language is old-fashioned, and is merely spoiled by such alteration as “‘ share” — 


for “ endow ”’, “honour” for ‘“‘ worship”. For the alteration of ‘‘ everlasting ”” 
to ‘“eternal’’ on the Quicunque Vult there is a good reason. ‘“‘ Eternal” is now 
the word accepted in philosophical theology as the equivalent to aiwv:3s—to denote 
that condition which is extra-temporal, extra-spatial, has no beginning and no end ; 
but many of the alterations in this symbol are both uneuphonious and apparently 


arbitrary, such as the omission of ‘‘ He ”’ in the clauses ‘‘ He ascended into heaven, He ~ 


sitteth on the right hand of the Father.” 
Apart from all alterations and additions is the suggested new order for the Holy 


Communion. This is, liturgically, one of the most valuable things in the book ; and 


if it were proposed as an obligatory substitute and could be accepted without much 
controversy, would be preferred by nearly all who value antiquity. It brings us nearer 
to the churches of Scotland, South Africa and the United States ; and is also certain 
to be more satisfactory to the Orthodox churches in the East and Russia, which find 
our present rite much too Western in its theology. Unfortunately, there is a strong 


opposition to this new liturgy. Some Churchmen object to the idea of two liturgies — 


of equal standing and authority ; but this plan has worked not unsuccessfully in the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland. Others complain that the new form gives authority to 
doctrines hitherto unrecognized—the charge is baseless, but so long as it is believed 
and stated is a source of dissension and controversy. Others insist that the position of 
the Epiklesis appears to favour a non-Western theology. (The Bishop of Gloucester 
claims this as a merit ; but the Roman Mass itself is not really consistent with what 


is sometimes called the extreme Western theory of consecration. The only rite which — 


is so consistent is that of our present Prayer-Book.) It is possible that before the new 


book reaches the Houses of Parliament, these objections may have been met by ~ 


alteration. Otherwise it seems to many that it will be useless to proceed with a 
change, whose purpose is mainly eirenical, if only anger is to result from it. One 
other warning should be given. It is too generally assumed in the public press that 
this new liturgy has been designed for and will please, and be used by, the bulk of the 
Anglo-Catholic clergy. No one can tell how many parishes will adopt the liturgy, if 


it becomes permissive ; but nothing in the composite book makes it illegal for any 


parish to continue to use the present book, and to use it with the ceremonies which, 


in some churches, are of fifty, sixty or seventy years standing. To take a plain example: — 


If a bishop has the right, as the present Bishop of London has claimed to have, to 


authorize, under the present book, certain public devotions in church, he will still { 


have that right, if the priest who asks for the concession has not adopted the new 
book with its restrictive rubrics. 
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